



















































with a large trunk behind containing the despatches. There was one 
place oaly open to the public, at the side of the courier. It was on the 
present cecasion occupied by a man about thirty years of age, whe had 
qe ataning eiaee per Lyons in the name of Laborde, silk mer- 


The next morning the mail was found rifled ; the courier dead in his | prodaced the most unfavourable effect on the judges; but in spite of 
seat, with one wound right through his heart, and his head cut nearly | the dark complexion of his case, Lesurques contiaued to maintain his 
off ; and the postilion lying on the road, also dead, his head cut open, | innocence. 
his right hand divided, his breast wounded in three places. The pos-| The discussion and examinations were closed, and the jary had retired 
tilion’s wounds were evidently inflicted by sabres, wielded by two per-| to deliberate. At this momect, a woman, in a violent state of exocite- 
sons. One horse only was found near the . The mail had been | ment, called aloud from the midst of the crowd in the court, for leave to 
robbed of 75,000 livres in assignats, silver, and bank bills. speak to the president. She was, she said, urged by the voice of con- 
The officers of justice in their researches, immediately discovered five | science, to eave the tribunal from committing a dreadful crime. On 
— bad passed through the barrier of Rambouillet, proceeding to | being placed before the judge, she declared that I ques was innocent ; 
‘aris between four and five o'clock in the morning after the murder. | that the wit bh istaken him for a man of the name of Dubosq, 
The horee ridden by the postilion was found hye | about the Place | to whom he bore an extraordinary resemblance. This woman was Ma- 
ale ; and they ascertained that four horses, cov with foam, and | deleine Breban, the mistress of Couriol, and the confidante of his most 
. ——— | quite exhausted, had been brought about five o'clock in the morning to | secret thoughts ; who now abandoned bim, and avowed ber own guilt to 
NEW YORK, AUGUST 20, 1859 No. 34, | * ™88 named Muiron, Rue des Fosses-Saint Germain l’Auxerrois, by two | save Lesurques. 
Vou. 37. ’ P persons who had hired them the evening before. These two persons were,| Madeleine Breban’s evidence was rejected, and the jury brought in their 
== — & man wamed Bernard, and Couriol. Bernard was immediately arrested ; | verdict, by which Couriol, Lesurques, and Bernard, were condemned to 


vourable impression which had been produced on behalf of the prisoner. 
and the witness was ordered into custody. He then lost all his presence 
of mind, and owned that he was not certain of having seen Lesurques 
on that day, but that, feeling convinced of his innocence, he had altered 
bis register to corroborate bis own testimony. This circumstance 






































































































Couriol escaped. death ; Richard was sentenced to tweaty-four"years’ laboar in irons ; 
iter ature, In the course of the inquiry, it became evident that the criminals must | Guesno and Bruer were acquitted.” : 
—_— have been five in number. A description was obtained of the four per- 0 sooner had sentence been pronounced, than Lesurques, rising 
THE HAPPY PAIR. sons who had ridden from Paris and stopped at Mongeron and Liearsaint, | calmly, and addressing his judges, said, “ I am innocent of the crime im- 
. from the many persons with whom they had conversed on the road. A puted tome. Ah! citizens, if murder on the highway be atrocious, to 
It came and went so lightly, — goo is the oes. description was also obtained of the man who had taken his place with | execute an innocent man is not less a crime.” Couriol then rose, and 
poe dear wite — righ tly As fe hg / ce + aoa — a bevego ey % oy Ro to. at the coach- pees ee Be | > guilty pom w at be ane innocent, 
» - bY ' 5 those who seen bim take his sea a not te in nation ! © re 
Fan fxr Ta ea tng In a Ae Couriol was traced to Chateau Thierry, where he lo ‘ged in the house | these words four comn.ont Hy returning to his prison wrote a letter to 
ss eCabens pememmeeremarnées | clene Brew, wim wee, wy Gomes Oe Sot Dem nus one | Be ate Ao aan oot worsens © SOO ce Sen: 
here is true existence, it none are 80 ying. e ce there, arres' ouriol : in “T never knew ues. accom were Vidal, Rossi, Daro- 
en here a happy home. As our dear danghler there. session was found a A ni of money in assignats, drafts, and cash, pod chat, and Dubosq. pilin Fone a of Duboeq has deceived the wit- 
about a fifth of what bad been taken from the mail. Guesno and Bruer | nesses.” 
Down fly the pigeons cooing, ay I do not wate = were also taken into custody, but they proved alibis so distinctly, that} Madeleine Breban presented herself, after sentence had been pro- 
on pretty am things ' U mre pl wy pine an new, Og vee discharged as soon as they arrived in Paris. nounced to renew her declaration. Two parties attested that before the 
enide the pest Where dark the fir-trees grow. e Bureau Central intrusted to one Daubenton, the Juge de Paix, | condemnation of the prisoners, Madeleine had said to them that Lesur- 
y- ¥ , r, There lie our babes together, od = ae — > — oe a i A of oe | ve aap} pe ~~ vey = gen hy St neree ae the ee ee — 
A first I wove, Beneath the daisied sod ; minary investigations in t r. magistrate, after ng | the victim 8 fata eness to Da . e aration ourio 
In bright and sunny weather, But they have seen Our Father, Guesno, had told him to apply at his office the next morning for the re- | caused some doubt in the minds of ean jodees They immediately applied 
For thee, my only love ! And pray for us to God! turn of bis papers, which bad. been seized at Chateau Thierry ; at the | to the Directory for a reprieve, who, alarmed at the probability of an in- 
EL ntetied ‘detest emy-ehension same time, ad ordered a police-officer named Heudon, to set out im- | nocent man being executed, applied to the legislative assemblies, for 
ay plai co eet ee mediately for Mongeron and Lieursaint, and to briog back with him the | all judicial means bad been exhausted. The ge o! irectory to 
That day Vega _ snaked And sound of music ing, ara - of steal ellen realy te ho as ad ned them altogether the next >a vs vee po was —, i ew ° et ow! yg on 
yor. Strikes fall upon my ears e cen y to be examined. tions on the subsequent steps to be taken. The legislative , how- 
n= Shea fore us, With — oer them, Vonne, being desirous to obtain his papers as soon as possible, left | ever, refused to interfere, on the grounds that, #> annul a ph oan 
To make or choose our way ; In 's battle won, home earlier than usual ; just before he reached the central office, he met by a jury, would subvert all ideas of justice and of equality before 
SG Zacaat mast blemes ony. WineOadt Remy cont | esersa the mare sce talk Dies to the aiboe of the Sone de Pals ion: | ‘the right of pardon bed been bollshed, L left withou 
hb : plain cause which t m to the office uge de Paix, pro- e right of pardon n abolis' esurques was w t 
posed that he should accompany him. They went to the office, then at | help or hope. He bore his fate with firmness and resignation. On the 
Contented ond ane, ae i me ne nyt ae the hotel now occupied by the Prefect de Potice ; and as Citizen Dauben. | day of his death he wrote bis wife the following letter :—“ My dear friend, 
God sent a greater blessing. Oh, wife! what follows nearly ? ton had not yet arrived, they eat down in the ante chamber, on purpose | we canvot avoid our fate. I shall, at any rate, endure it with the 
‘We counted three and four ; Our hero’s marrisge-feast ! to wait his arrival, and be more speedily released. which becomes a man. I send some locks of my hair; when my chil- 
Two more have join’d the party, Methinks I see the wedding, About ten o’clock, the Juge de Paix, who had entered his room by a | dren are older, divide it with them. It is the only thing that I can leave 
The little prattling elves ! The dancers and the glee, back door, was interrupted in his perusal of the docaments, before exam- | them.” 
ay? iS — ane hearty, —— by reds ining a witnesses, by the poe Heudon, who ou, “ auene te wit | = state of vies citconeal A Me mer he fia wf observed — 
youngest ' nesses re are two, the woman Santon, servant of Evrard, the inokee: ra as not m heard ; Is! e victim of mistake. 
That Ry ES The yy faces round us at Mongeron, and the girl Grossetete, servant of the woman Ohateleta, He published in the newspapers the following letter to Daboeq, whose 
I pine lool ailing ' Will then recall the tide, the lemonade-seller at Lieursaint, who declare, in the most precise man- | name bad been revealed by Couriol :—‘ Man, in whose place I am to die, 
On punter new-built dwelling, The blessed day that bound us ner, that two of the assassins were waiting in the ante-chamber. They | be satisfied with the sacrifice of my life; if you be ever brought to jus- 
Amid the wu. As bridegroom and as bride. said they could not be mistaken, as one of them bad waited at the dinner | tice, think of my three children, covered with shame, and of their mo- 
es good angels him! May, Carey, and listen ! of the tour travellers at Mongeron, and the other had conversed with | ther’s despair, and do not prolong the misfortunes of so fatal a re- 
‘or there our sits, yet the year is done, them at Lieursaint, and had remained more than an hour in the room | semblance.” 
yee him, Our good old ee christen while they played at billiards.” On the 10th of March, 1797, Lesurques went to the place of executioa 
idtesba ean ei noes en oom. The Juge de Paix, not believing this improbable statement, ordered | dressed completely in white, as a symbol of his innocence, with his shirt 


the two women to be introduced separately. He then ny each of | turned over bis shoulders. The day was Holy Tharsday (old style). He 





as them, when th: ew, peat AK. = _ os — his regret pape having ra die ay «3 oe. <n 
they could not be mistaken. e then, warning the women that Passion. On way from prison onciergerie 
THE PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY OF LAGER. death depended on their answers, had Guesno broaght into his room. | place of the Gréve, where criminals were execu Couriol who wae 
There is a cooling beverage that maketh glad the soul of the thirsty. “ What,” said the judge, “do you wanthere?” “I come,” replied Gues- | seated in the car beside him, cried in a loud voice, addressing himself to 
Its charm lieth deep ; it is delicate, yet lasting as port in the bottle. no, “for my which you promised to restore to me y. I) the “Tam guilty, but Lesurques is innocent.” 
Loneliness and thought are cherished by the balmy drops of its foun- | am accompanied by one of my from Doual, my native place. His| When he reached the scaffold, already red with the blood of Bernard, 


- name is Lesarques. We met on the road, and he is waiting for me in the 
Exercise and toil require it ; luxury and rest enjoy it. ” 


Lesurques gave himself ap to the executioners, saying, “ I m 
other inden the wtnese, wow mistake bas murdered me and Lagrand 
Its hue is the brightness of amber, and it smacketh of the bitterness of | The Juge de Paix then ordered the other person pointed out by the who bas not a little contributed to this jadicial assassination. I 

hop. two women to be introduced. This was Lesurq Mie d with | testing my innocence.”’ The unfortunate Lesarques then to 
I saw it foaming in beauty ; I felt the magic of its taste. him and Guesno for a few minutes, requested them to walk into another 

The child grew strong beneath it, the old stooped down and quaffed it. | room, where their papers would be brought to them, and privately told 


his fate. 
Many of the jury afterwards expressed their at having 
eon Ee, eae of nectar. | Heudon not to lose sight of them. When they had left the room, the sont G Rveheceee te oF ymin, ory snd iasn Da 





And yet what shall Isay? Isa woman magistrate asked the women if persisted in their previous de- | benton, the Juge de Paix, who arrested 4 
Hath Dr. Gully known it? Can a teetotaller perceive it ? Gintations ; thay ahd pares | thar evtatowe was taken down in writing, | the first resolved to investigate the whieh could only 
Beer! what a volume in a word! an ocean in a glass! and the two friends were immediately arrested. be satis done through the arrest and trial of the four persons de- 
A banquet in a taste, an Elysium ina t. From this time the Proceedings Ww peamed on with great-spect: nounced by as his accomplices. 
A seventh heaven in a glance, a millenium in a moment. Gaesno and Lesurques, when fed y the witnesses, were recog- ue peare.cisgeed widhent the quatsiontions magisante able, in 
What concentrated joy or woe in bright or blighted beer! peg Re mele The woman Santon asserted that it was Lesurques | spite of all his inquiries, to discover the slightest trace of the le 
who, dinner at Mongeron, wished to pay in assignants, but that the | At | m, In eneiing. Sp aeneeey warrants and registers of pri- 
Cas tall dark man (Couriol) paid in silver. Champeaux and his wife, the inn- | soners daily brought to his bureau, he discovered that Darochat, in- 
THE LYONS O@URIER. keepers at Lieursaint, recognised Lesurques as the man who had mended | dividual whom Couriol bad denounced as the one who had 


his 
lace by the side of the courier, under the name of Laborde, had just 
nm arrested for a robbery he had lately effected, and lodged in St. . 
Pelagie. At the time of Lesurque’s trial, it bad come out ia evidence, 
that several persons, amongst others an inspector of the post-mails, bad 
hg @ perfect recollection of the pretended Laborde ; having seen 
m when waiting for the mail. ' 
Citizen Daubenton, by great exertions, secured the presense of the in- 
spector in the court on the day of Durochat’s trial. He was condemned 
to fourteen years’ labour in chains ; and as the gens-d’armes were con- 


his spur, and returned for hissabre. Lafoile, the stable-boy at pene (ra 
In the month of April, 1796—or, according to the dates of the French | and a female named Alfroy, a florist at Lieursaint, also recognised bim. 
republic, in Floreal of the year 4—a young man, named Joseph Lesur- | Laurent Charbant, a labourer who had dined in the same room with the 
ques, arrived in Paris with his wife and his three children from Doual, | four horsemen, Goat that he was the one who had epars affixed to his 
his native town. He was thirty-three years of , and possessed of a | boots, hussar fashion. 

fortune of 15,000 francs (£600) per annum, inherited from his ownand| hn the day of his arrest, Lesurques wrote to his friends the following 
bis wife's relations. He took apartments in the house of a M. Monnet, a | letter, which was intercepted, and added to the legal documents :—“* My 
notary, in the Rae Montmartre, and made preparations for permanently | friend, since my arrival in Paris, I have experience nothing but troubles, 
residing in Paris and educating his children. One of his first cares was | but I did not expect the misfortune which now overwhelms me. Thou 


to one Guesno, proprietor of ing establishment at Douai, | knowest me, thou knowest whether I am capable of degrading myself | ducting him to prison, the inspector recognised the prisoner as the same 
2,000 francs be had py ten Bago cae day following, Guesno, | by crime ; yet the most frighiful of crimes is impated to me. “f hen who had travelled in the mail towards Lyons —<_ she name of 
invited Lesurques to 


They accordingly went to No. 27, Rue | cused of the murder of the courier to Lyons. Three men and two women, 
des Boucheries, opr am A with two other green one of whom, a = whom I know not, nor even their abode (for thou knowest that I have 
tleman : riol, was invited, in uence of his calling | never left Paris), have had the assurance to declare that they remem- 
Se eed canes fan fast. Thepar-|bered me, and that I was the first who rode up on horseback. Thou 
je until nearly twelve o'clock, when they proceeded to | knowest that I have never mounted a horse since I arrived in Paris. Thou 
Palais and after having taken coffee at the Rolonde du Cav- | wilt see of what vital import to me is such testimony as this which tends 
para’ to my jadicial assassination. Assist me with thy me » and try to 
Four days afterwards (on the 27th of April), four horsemen, mounted | remember where I was and what persons I saw in Paris—I think it was 
on good, bat evidently hired horses, were observed to ride out of Paris | the 7th or 8th of last month—so that I may confound these infamous | where be was to be tried. The magistrate and the officer set out, fol- 
the de Charenton as if on a party of pleasure. They | calumniators, aod punish them as the laws direct.” lowed by two gens-d’armes, to convey the prisoner to Versailles. While 
all long cloaks, as was then the fashion, and sabres hanging from! At the bottcm of this letter were written the names of the persons he | 00 the journey, and io a moment of compunction, he confessed the whole 
ther bee One of the party was Couriol. had seen on that day: Citizen Tixier, General Cambrai, Mademoiselle | affair. The true criminals, be stated, were Couricl, Rossi, alias Beroldi, 
twelve and one o’clock, the four horsemen arrived at the Vidal, himself, and Duborq. “I have heard, ’ he added, “ that there was 
pretty village of Mongeron, on the road to Melun and Bargegoe. One on bis apartments, and the porter of the house. He concladed by | 4 fellow named Lesurques condemued for this business ; but to tell the 
of the perty had Come edhe ape to order dinner at the Hotel de la | saying, “ Thou wilt oblige by seeing my wife often, and trying to ee truth, I never knew the fellow either at the planning of the business, or 
Pp ; they asked for pipes and to- | ber.” its execution, or at the division of the spoil.” To this confession Duro- 
their bill, and went to the Lesurques, Guesno, Couriol, Bernard, Richard, and Bruer, were tried chat afterwards adhered. The ate present at bis examination 
they took four cups of coffee. At three o’clock | before the criminal tribunal : the three firet as authors or accomplices of the | observed to him, that Lesurques been swora to as one of the party 
; ; and, following the road, shaded by beech- | assassination and robbery ; Bernard for having supplied the four horses ; | of four, and also that he had silver spurs on his boots, which be bad been 
trees, which leads through or aah ey forest of Lenart, they pro- | Richard for having concealed Coariol and his jar ny Madeleine Bre- | seen to repair with thread, and that this ete found on the 
ceeded, at a foot pace, towards t,@ picturesque village in the | ban, and for baving concealed and divided all or part of the stolen pro- where the mail had been attacked. replied, “ It was 
grove. ty ; Braer for having received Couriol and Guesno in the house of | Dubosq who had the silver spurs. The morning we divided the plunder, 
They arrived at Lieursaint about three o'clock in the afternoon, and Bhateuax Thierry. In the course of the trial, the witnesses who preten- | 1 remember hearing that he had broken one of the cbains of 8, 
made another long halt. The horse of one of the party had lost a | ded to recognise Guesno and Lesurques, persisted in their declarations, | that he had it where he dined, end lost it ia the scuffle. I saw 
oe, and another of them had broken the chain of bis spur collision | Gaesno and Bruer aced evidence that completely cleared them. | in his band the other spur, which he said he was going to throw into the 
a friend's horse. This one at the entrance to village, | Guespo proved an alibi in the most distinct manner, thus Mixen.” Durochat then described Dubosq, and added, that on the day 
lain, a lemonade seller, and re- acquittal Lesurques called fifteen witnesses, all citizens exercising re- | Of the murder he wore a blonde wig. 
her to give him coffee, and supply him with some coarse thread | apectable professions, and enjoying the esteem of the public. He ap-| Some days after the arrest of Darochat, Vidal, one of the other authors 
, i peared at the bar with remarkable confidence and calmness. The first | Of the crime, was also arrested. - Although all the wituesses swore to him 
mend- | witness for the defence was Citizen a countryman of Leeurques, } 88 00¢ of the party who bad dined and played at billiards, he denied 
her servant, one Grossetete, who noetinety a wealthy silversmith and jeweller. testified that on the Sth, the | everything. Special proceeding were instituted against him, and he re- ~ 
the boot. very day the crime was committed, Lemssques posed one part of the | mained a prisoner in the dungeons of La Seine. 
ler, 


aborde, on the day on which the courier was > 

Durochat made but feeble denials, and was re-conducted to the Con- 
ciergerie, where Citizen Daubenton had him immediately detained, un- 
der a charge arising out of the proceeding nst Couriol. The next 
morning the magistrate, assisted Ixy Citizen Masson, an officer of the cri- 
minal tribunal, took means of transferring the r to the prisons of 
Melua, where he arrived the same evening. Alter being examined early 
the next arn ay was found necessary to transfer him to Versailles, 


Eugenie, Citizen Hilaire, Ledra, his wife’s bair-dresser, the workmen en- 
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morning with him. In addition, Aldenof, a jewe Durochat was condemned to death and executed. He underwent bis 

drink, while he condacted | Chausfer affirmed that they had dined with the prisoner on the same day | fate with perfect indifference. Vidal was shut up in the principal pri- 

at his relation’s, a Montorqueil. They etated, that | 80n of Seine and Oise, where the p ti at Paris was 

after di they went to a café, and after takin I carried 
Chatelain, where they played some games at billiards. "At half-past bias to bis own bow Coen. ee. Se ee 

innk , to whose! The painter, Beadart, added that he meant to have dined with his 

friends, bat that being on duty as a National Gaard, he could not arrive 

: On in, Champeaux saw on a table a sabre, which one of the tra’ aoe ay Anew rom ga nee ee eee 

v- ‘ ire 

ahs tp pat in bis belt ; he wished uniform, an seen him retire to rest. In support of this deposi 
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Towards the end of the year 8 (1799-1800), four years after the assas- 
sination of the co-rier, Dubosq, having been errested for a robbery in 
the it ( Allier, where be retired under a false name, was 
r in the prisons, br: t to Paris, and thence to Versailles, to 
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to run | this witness produced his billet-de-gard, dated the 8th. The work- | however, contrived to escape from prison, companion 
ciavwasin, than tae coonatins to hows tet eeu wtslengel, ed eke (ee mere employed oe sparta ry ope whe was tae ieetar post of the pear 9 (ish. 1861) Duboeq 

we who t the ength, @ year " was 
eeerineaiaiian hed tas anne, sebtened occupy, that they had seen him several times in the course of gth r y ( 


Hi for it. He | the 9th. 
direction 


Le 


again arrested, and immediately brought before Re cxieninae temanel of 

ler, on 

mail courier from Paris on the day, the 8 
an exchange wi 


ersailles. The president had ordered a blonde wig to be 

head before the witnesses were called in. The citizen Peralt, a member 
ee A ean ee nee oe 
valiers had dined at on the day of the murder of the cou- 


* At that period the sentence was part of the jury’s verdict. 
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of them, tated that there ) whey— 8, tor the day— for a or 
air itkty tessatianas toteaeliohen and Leonean the oames pra poe pe oe ee 
Alfroy, who before sworn to Lesarques as one of the four, declared | [possibly charch @ covering or sheet [aow transformed 
that she was mistaken io her evidence before the Tribunal de la Seine, | iuto a critical sl word, 


and that she was now firmly convinced that it was not Lesurques, but 
Dubosq. whom she had seen. To this evideoce Dubosq replied by stab- 
born devials; bat he was unanimously condemned, aod was exeouted 
the 3rd Ventose, in the year 10 (22nd of February, 1802.) At length, 
the last of the accomplices denounced by Courio! aud Durochat—Rossi, 
otherwise Ferrari, or the Great Italian, whose real name was Beroldi— 
was discovered near Madrid, aod given up at the request of the French 
ernment. Having been tried and sentenced to death at Versailles, 
testified the utmost peuitence, and weat to execution, receiving reli- 
attentions from Monsieur de Grandpré. After the execution, Moa- 
de Grandpré stated to the president, that he had been authorised 
to confess the justice of his senteuce ; and a written con- 
fession was deposited to that effect. 

Thus ehrsore this long judicial drama. Ferrari, otherwise Rossi, 
was the sixth executed as one of the authors or accomplices io the mur- 
der of the Lyons courier, besides Richard, who was condemned to the 

leys for having received the stolen property, and for having concealed 

‘ol, and afterwards assisted him to fly. Yet it was most distinctly 

ved in the course of the trials, that there were only five marderers— 
fhe one who, under the name of Laborde, had taken his place beside the 
courier, and the four horsemen who rode on the horses hired by Ber- 
nard, dined at Mongeron, and took coffee and played at billiards at 


Lieursain 
The widow and family of Lesurques, relying on the facts adduced at 
the trial, and supported by the declarations of Couriol and Darochat, 
the confessions of Vidal, and the retracti of the wit 
ia Dubosq’s trial, applied for a revision of the sentence so far as con- 
cerned Lesurques, in order to obtain a rehabilitation (a judicial declaration 
of bis innocence, and the restoration of his property), if he should be 
proved the victim of an awful judicial error. 
The citizen Daubenton devoted the latter part of his life, and the 
greater + of his fortane, to the discovery of trath. In the concla- 
of his memoir, be declared, that according to bis conviction, there 
were sufficient grounds to induce the government to order a revision of 
nes’s sentence. But the right of revision no longer existed in the 
code. Under the Directory, the Consulate, the Restoration, 
the applications of the widow and family of Lesurques were ~ uo- 
successful. All that the family could obtain was the res! n the 
two last years of the reign of the elder Bourbons, of part of the property 
westrated according to the law in force at the time of Lesurquess 
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After the revolution of 1830, the Lesurques family again appealed to 
Chambers. In the session of 1234, a report in favour of the claims of 

the family was made by a committee who sat upon their case. The case 
was then sent back for the consideration of the minister of justice and 
the minister of finance. The widow of Lesurques died in October, 1842. 
eldest son fell fighting io the ranks of the French army. The soa 
daughter who ined were enjoined by their mother, on her death- 
bed, to continue the pious labour which she had commenced the day 
when ber husband on the scaffold ; but whether the above-men- 
tioned report of 
upon, we are unaware. 
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SLANG, CANT, AND VULGARITY. 

A London Antiquery bas published, within the last few weeks, a Dic- 
tionary of Moderna Slang, Cant, aod Vul words, with some historical 
account of Slang Language. If we pr ourselves upon having ng 
Rey Tb cml ag Me Ae ere make vehi society ; 

we felt it to be our duty to act like literary bears, who- never dance 
any but the genteelest of tunes, we should not have introduced this 
book to the jer, and certainly should not have dipped into it for his 
delectation. But we turn to the subject without any affectation of hor- 
ror; without avy preliminary fumigation, so to speak ; without any 

-like notion that we are bound to preserve the great well of Latin- 
English undefiled. The frowning shades of many great Redagogues 
and beadles of style sit weve fe us as we write. We know what 

ahd and season ive think in their bat fortified 

), are ng ip graves ; 

ee emeneg an ee Seema conservatism of slang, 
and by Dr. South, who calls such unrecognized, unmiated language— 
“ words, which carry so much wildfire wrapt tt. 
A London Antiquary” by the hand, and go boldly 


and 
The author spared no pains to make his little volame perfect, 
both by collecting original and unused material from rs, 
en he et all writers u the 
same subject who have gone . A list of aboat one hand: books 
et none wenenene Ot We puede © Se at 
wrote in time 
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Queen , and Barns’s friend, Grose, who made his great Cant 

in 1785. Withr to personal collection, the writer states 

in his , that he has peculiar opportunities, which he has not 
suffered to pass fraitiessly by. . 


to 

In seeking for old chap-books, ballads, penny bistories, and street nar- | 
ratives, as materiale for a forthcoming History of Cheap or Popular Li- 
he was brought into communication with many Seven Dials 
obanters and Borough patterers, who were induced, for a consideration, 
time to time, the bulk of the three thousand cant and 
ich the compiler claims to bave added in regular order to 
his country. These men were not trusted to bring these 
and peculiar terms, that are used by the different wan- 
London and the country, without some check. The 
sent in were compared with other similar words aod 


pies 
it 


: 
Bs 
=z 
tes 


phrases,*procured from other sources ; and a Seven Dials printer of lon 
standing, and a knot of London costerspengets, podlare ang beckstors 
“a pressed into the literary service. 


author be 4 ree — are Cant, or the secret language 
of vagabonds, vides from , Or that vulgar unrecognized 
language which is ever changing with fasbion and taste. He shows that 
the secret language of cant is known ia Soath Africa, Finland, France, 
age Germany, and Italy, as well as in Eoglaod, and that it is always 


chambers in the family’s favour was ever acted | | 


]—togemans, 
toggs, a coat (from the Latia toga)—to toure, to see—and yanoam, paa- 
nam (Latin, panis), bread, are instances of the qualities in question. 
7s of tae learned tongues our author mentioas that many persons 

refiaed or classical education have joined the v ranks from 
time to time, either from inclination or through indiscretion and loss of 
character. This will in some measure account for numerous learned 
words figuring as caot terms ia the vulgar dictionary. 

Bone, to steal—no bones, no dfficulty—orack, for excellent—and crack 
up, to boast or praise, are all old Eaglish words avd phrases, that were 
ouce fashionable and respectable, but have now fallen into polite disuse. 
Dodge, a cunning trick, can boust of Anglo-Saxon ancestry ; to get a 
person’s dander up is aa old English, and not a modern American 

rase ; while flabbergastiog, astooishing—and gallavanting, waiting on 

adies, have both seca better days. Hold your gab, shat up your gob, 
gadding about, doing it gingerly, have all been highly geoteel in the 
olden time, as well as speaking of a man’s face as his gi Clean gone, 
it won't fadge, make him buckle under, to pay or pepper, in the sense of 
to thrash, cruaty (poor tempered), two of a kidney, a lark (a piece of 
fua), bung (to give or pass), pickle (a ead plight), and framp (to mock), 
are all equally old, equally expressive, and were once equally respectdd. 
The latter word, framp, bas now departed from its original meauing, 
and is used, in certain refined circles, to represent a fussy old woman. 

One old lish mode of canting was the inserting a consonant be- 
twixt each syllable ; thus, taking g, “ How do you do,” would be “ Howg 
dog youg dog?’’ This, accordiug to Grose, was called gibberish. Aa- 
other cant, we may add, has recently been attempted by transposing the 
initial letters of words ; so that a mutton chop becomes a cutton mop, a 
pint of stout a stint of pout ; but we are happy to add that it has gained 
no ground. This was called Marowsky 

* Slang” (as distinguished from cant, the vulgar | age of secrecy) 
“ is the language of street humour, of fast, of high and a life.” Nick- 
names form its greatest, and not its least ing and expressive part. 
Like criticism, its strength lies in attack, and not in praise. The writer 
divides this branch of his subject iuto historical, fashionable, parliament- 
ary, military and dandy, university, religious, legal, literary, theatrical, 
civic, money, shopkeepers’ and workmen’s slang,—the slaug logies 
for oaths, and the slang of drankeoness. Into these divisions, which are 
carefully classed, our space will not permit us to go; and we confine 
ourselves to pickiag out a few of the choicest words from the dictionary 
inserted in the book. 

Bloak, for an individual, has a fine, full-mouthed flayour about it,— 
aod canister cap, for a hat, is worthy of Mr. Charles Dickeas, or any of 
his followers. Chariot-buzzing, for picking ts in an omnibus, is 
another example of low, unconscious poetr. expression,—and choker, 
a cravat, is absolutely final and perfect. Ola Conkey, for the late Iron 
Duke, is faithfully descriptive, bat disrespectful,—and crab-sbells, for 
shoes, may be classed in same category. Leg it, is surely as pee as 
to rua, if not better,—and lente. for gruel, is a word that Keats or 
Bee might be proud of. osation, a quartern of » is fully 
equalled by white satin, another term for the same liquor. p’s Al- 
ey blood-worms, fur common , needs no explanation,—any mcre 
than sufferer, for a fashionable tailor. Swaddy, for soldier, must hu- 
morously refer to bis auiform, and to call him a coolie (after dressing 
him in true Horse Guards fashion) is to add insult to injury. Tanner, 
for sixpence, may be old, but it could not have been known to Shakes- 
ayo wise be would not have made bis first grave-digger speak of 

ts lasting you seven years. Toke, dry bread, bas a fice, throat-stickio 
sound about it,—and tail-buzzer, for a pick-pocket, is worth a bund 
average similes. We might multiply instances to prove the wouderfual 
elasticity and expressiveness of slaug, and to show the desirability of its 
being speedily d to the guized body of our language. The 
loss would be entirely on the side of blackguardism ; the gain entirely 
on the side of respectability. 

The poetry and banour of slang proper are shared by rhyming slang, 
another branch of his subject, which our author treats at some len 
This language is conflaed to chaunters and patterers, the men who sing 
carols, deliver last dying aod retail grease-removing com- 

nds, plating-powders, many other curious pearnees in the 
jon gutter. We give a few examples to show what faocy is contaia- 

















pcog BAe be Ln ad! 
oo ears, who asks you 
from the continent. 


clean even in for a ~ vey copie 
worms, a latetls yon great aay feeding pou a aces 
then there are the small the heap,  out- 


side cabbage leaves, and the scraps of all sorts. Very small purchases of 
broken rice (which is extremely cheap,) inferior 
would do all else that is necessary. There would probably be 
losses from “ vermin ”’ than ia better guarded places ; but these could be 
well afforded, as a mere deduction from considerable gains. It is under- 
stood that the keeping of poultry is largely on the increase in the coun- 
try generally, and even among cottagers ; but the prevailing idea is of 
competition as to races aad specimens for the poultry-yard, rather than 
of meeting the demand for eggs and fowls for the table. "The pursuit is 
an excellent one, and ev rejoices at the growth of such an inter- 
est: but the labourer and his family are not benefited by it, as a steady re- 
source, as they might be by a constant succession of commonplace eggs 
and chickens, to be sold in the next town. As for any farmer who grows 
grain aad bas a homefield and a bara, he must be badly off fur wife or 
daughter if he cannot depead on his poultry for a respectable amount of 
anoual profit, We remember the exultation of a Germaa settler in a 
western state of America, in speaking of his rise ia life, shown by his 
“ fifty bead of hen.” Perhaps it is not necessary to go so fur as the prair- 
ies to acquire a stock in trade,—not so large, indeed, bat profitable 
equal proportion. 

The least advantageous way of rearing fowls is just that which is a 
under our notice—that of a lady’s poultry-yard on a emall bit of land 
& populous neighbourhood. The fowls cannot have full liberty ; they 
mast not pass on the neighb ; and they are grievously trespass- 
ed on by the neighbours’ cats and dogs. Yet the experiment acewers in 
our case soundly and thoroagbly, through the care and interest invested 
in the en by my companion, She bas worked through many dif- 
ficulties, raised the project to paying point, and beyond it, to the 
comfort of the bousehold, her own great amusement and that of her 
guests, and the edification and bevefit of the servants. 

Our average stock is tweaty hens, two cocks, five ducks, and one 
drake. Oar accommodation will not allow any large increase of our 
average. The ducks are ly fine speci of the Ayl 
breed. One cock is Cochin-China : the other of some common sort whic 
makes less impression on strang A visitor lately met the Cochin- 
China sultan ia the drive, and was so prodigiously impressed as to take 
pales to his majesty, who is indeed too heavy to be often met out 
walking, 

The ducks were a present, some years 
become worsted, and perbaps silk agaia, in the interval, from the changes 
necessary to keep up the vigour of the stock. Besides substituting a new 
drake every three years or so, we exchange some brood-eggs every sea- 
- pig) walang weg who bas the same breed. © aah oat neve 
nieace any great number of young selling 
the Oat, af aitah wa lane hove 600 pes anate e kill a few ducks 
tor our owa table, reckoning their value, not at the London rate, but at 
2s. §d. each. In London, 7a a couple would be asked for ducks which 
would not have two-thirds of their substantial merit when brought to 
table. Our duck eggs are in great request for , and puddiags, 

ad custards ; and well they may be, for their cubic contents must be 
nearly double those of ordiaary ’ eggs. 

It might be difficult to say which is cause and which effect in regard 
to our having two cocks and two try-yards. The double meer 
meat is desirable io ev a4 always be opportani 
for separation aod aaa Bg ‘a that community as in every other, For 
instance, the favourite aversion of the drake is his own ducklings. He 
would destroy them every one if we did not separate them 

pareat. The whole feathered colony is, at times, so like 
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pdb topo: Rage Armaan my FApcaagen could be manufac- 
tured from such a dictionary. We will try our hands on nine examples 
oat of one hundred and furty ;— 

Castle rag stands for flag. 





It is easy to see the aid this rhyming mast give to the memory, even to 
reodering the whole vocabulary learauble ia a few days. 

The Back Slang, another branch of the parent stock, which is known 
as the secret language of costermongers, receives its fair share of attea- 
tion from our author’s hands, It is of little importance in a philologic- 
al, poetical, or humorous point of view, and for that reason we have 

laced it last. “The main principle,” as the author remarks, “ of this 
anguage is spelling the words backwards, or rather pronouncing them 
rudely backwards.” A few examples will suffice to show the plan. 
Daerb is bread, dunop is a poand, shif is fish, and namow is a woman, 

The author does not leave bis subject without touching upon the free- 
masonry of tramps and beggars, and the be reaye oog they use, He 
draws his know! of this part of vagabondism chiefly from Mr. Henry 
Mayhew’s books, although he gives a cadger’s map of a begging district, 
which he obtained from some —— and patterers, himself. It is a plan 
of some bee gt Med Maidstone, Kent, with all the roads and houses 

tare o 





marked, those 0 good, too , too knowing, or dangerous, 
being distinguished by certain secret ages from those that are good for | 
a“ cold tatar,” or religious, bat tidy on the whole. ‘It is said that the 
curicas crosses, diamonds, circles, squares, &c., which convey this infor- 








shield which protects the verbal commuuications of outcasts, lazy, 
wanderin and thieves, Into the fanciful origin of the term 
e Canting” it is not necersary to go,—the most probable derivation be- 
ing chaunt, a beggar’s whine. That it was known in merry England 
three centuries rae shown from the description of England, prefixed 
to Hollinshed’s icle, where the historian, speaking of beggars and 
says, “ they have devised a language among themselves, which 
name Canting, but others Pedlars’ Frenche.” 


autbor’s is, that this secret lao origi t! 
Seuertaet las haa oo Pawte 


to some extent, be seems to make out his case. Quot- 
the year 1567, be finds that, within a 

the gipsies, companies of English va- 
meeting appointed, districts for plunder 
agreed to for m t 


pt were hing like busine: 
, while they joined English weareets 
gan to consider them as all of one family— 
This belief stit! remains at the present 
proof of intermarri bas been produced. A 
ipsy, old English, fancy and gO words, bas thus formed 
ting language, Pedlars’ Frenche, or St. 


& few from a list of pure Gipsy words, which will show 

we have derived from our greenwood friends. 
Soy Sy ee 
pty )— . ral y an )—cheese, thing or articl 

(Gipsy and iHindoo)--dad (daddy), s father (Gi pe hy a wife 

mall, Vo opal (Otpey)--4u beviber (Gupay)-cand ios ing — 

" pty »& ‘psy a 

a or abn eevee er Bavege passin ; Naf phen 
5 ’ iuto this tr 

before the Reformation, usd coulog down to we throagh a hanieed peat 
rations purely in the mouths of the people. Jockey is another instance, 
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An entire copy of the first “ Eog'ish Cantisg Dictionary,” b 
Se oat Tiissbeth, whick'le Ieenica ie 
the Antiquary's volame, = us about one bucdred and 
words aod pbrases, many of it may be interesting to quote, tor the 
cae Nm ob poetry, bumour, and mean- 
Sieh temtina, fepteatten,) tors ict to 
a L, water ners, for im- 
pontors who perform Wailore—s glymmar, for a fre—lep, for’ milk or 


bear the burden of many a dishonoarable | land 


mation, may be seen chalked upon the walls and doorways of most of 
our country towas. This is an interesting part of vagabond history, that 
requires further investigation, if possible, of a personal character; at 
present, the materials before us are somewhat conjectural, suspicious, 
and vague. 

—_—— 


MISS MARTINEAU ON POULTRY. 
In Bradbary and Evans’ new periodical, the reader’sold acquaintance Harriet 
Martineau has been publishing a series of articles on son here in 
. One of these,“ Tue Poultry Yard,” is pleasantly written, as ws. 
In order to make money by poultry, in any tion to the atten- 
tion given to them, the speculater shoald be Ziuber'a ¢ italist yd ane 
vides an extensive apparatus for the supply of fowls eggs to a neigh- 
bouriog community, or a cottager or emall far 
a chance-medley way, on what they can pick up for themselves, As I 
am neither a fessional breeder of poultry, nor a cot , nor yet a 
small farmer in the ordinary use of the term, I cannot do not expect 
to make money to any votadle extent by our fowls and ducks. AsI have 
already intimated, the object is security against famine, where a whole 
en es the justice and mercy of one batcher. When 
I that at ao ino Se Coens ve couples of fowls have 
been killed in one day, from the beef and Jamb falling short of the de- 
mand, it will be easily conceived that it is no small comfort to be sup- 
plied, at all events, with eggs and bacon, fowls aad ham, withia our own 
gates, The coeatey peso’ would like veal Dawe to see the Queen among 
our mountains. 'y would give ber a dinner of eggs and bam, and set 
ber on & pony, and show her everything. It is certain before-band what 
her diet would be if she came incog. At the little country inns,—each the 
sole house of entertainment in its dale or waterhead,—you always kaow 
what you will have. 
* Can we have dinner !” 
“0, yes,” 
“ What can you give us?” 
“ What you like. 
After inquiriog in vain for beef or mutton, we are told— 
“ Bat there’s ham, and there’s eggs.” o 
“ Very well: and what else ?” 
“ Why there’s eggs ; and there’s ham, aod bacon.” 
If the came unawares to some dwellings which are 
there in the height of the season, be the same bill of 
other. value of the resource mast be the measure of our 





Eng- | sive ; but they really seem to go on laying longer ever 


mer who cao rear fowls in | race and 


Seay Spade pn its brawls aad faction fights, that im- 
ment H 


and wire netting, are pea 
on the ground, for the sake not only of the convenience of the Hing 


hea, buat of ie vigese of the brood. The shallow troughs for food 
pans for water 


corner, if the egg-shells are to be worthy of their contents. 

So mach for what may be called the retreats or refuges of the fowls: 
but their lives cannot be passed there. So we found. They must have 

further The best plan, where can be afforded (which is 
not our case), is to lay out for the fowls a strip of grass feaced with 
wire—a regular Rotten Row for their daily trot, race, or stately walk. 
As the nearest approach we could make to this, we fenced in with galva- 
nised wire netting the belt of plantation which adjoins the wi- 
house. There they have room to ran and make dust-baths, 
the sun or re: in the shade at pleasure. A deep trough 
and filled with water for the ducks whea they must be kept 
for the duckliags, which are not allowed to raage the meadows, 
such liberty is almost invariably fatal tothem. Whether it is 
calar fuod, animal or vegetable (we suspect a particular slug), 
dangers—as entanglement in the and weeds, cramp, enemies, 
what not—it is very rarely that ducklings survive an attempt at a rov- 
ing life. After wi jog every accideat now stated, we believe the de- 
leterious food to be sufficieat reason for keeping the broods at home till 
they are well growa. The drake and his hareem spead the day abroad 
for several mouths of the year, going forth into the meadows—where 
huey Babe & sorvieenpia senenene 6 faaer 30 Gesanes laying, 
aod coming bome in the perme for their supper. W! grass 
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growiog for hay, we are obliged to keep them at home ; is neces- 
sary to wateh them when young vegetables are coming up aod fruit is 
ripeaing. Nobody would believe without seeing it how high they can 


reach with their bills when carrants and gooseberries hang temptingly ; 
and in their love of strawberries whey vie with humanity. After being 
kept at home, the ducks relax in laying, and their teeding is expen- 


year ; 80 per- 

hape we may train them, in course of time, to be “eq to either for- 

tune. 

For the sake of the young chicks, we have yet one other enclosure at 

the service of the fowls. There progres. tne quarry below the ter- 
orchard, from whence the the terrace-walk was 

A little wire feoce is now drawa across the entrance, and the 
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broods, as some people do. We like begianing early ; 
what we may expect from frosts and storms im March aod 
with what we If we have not a preity full school by June, we 
shake our : bat some Jaly broods have been as fine aud complete | 
as any others on oar list. An Autama brood or two—even a lute one_ 
—is valuable ; for the chickens are short-legged, and make maven 
sitters. oh ek 
careful management, my companion has succeeded in distributing 

tho aseiting over 5 considerable space of time, and therefore in obtaia- | 
ing eggs ia early winter. We have them now throughout the pon } 
We lay by a bandred or more in lime water in the most plentifal sea- 

for ia the time of scarcity ; and then our small supply of 
No b come is disposable for invalids, or other neigh- | 
bours anxious to secure the delicacy. 

Under this mode of management, our fowl account has stood thus for 
the last two years. 

In 1857, we paid for food £17 1s. 8d.; and for improvements in the | 
hen-bouse, £1 15s.; that is, our expenses ‘were £18 16s, 8d. ; eggs and | 
fowls used and sold were worth £18 4s. 2d. ; ten chickens and one young | 
cock in stock, £1 5s.; making £19 93. 2d.; which shows our profit to| 
have been 123 6d. ; in 1858, the cost of food was £16 8s. 2d.; and of im- 
provement of stock, 11s, 9d.; together making £16 19s. 11d. ; while oar 
sales and use yielded £17 10s. 6d.; our profit, therefore, being 10s. 7d. 
London prices would have enriched us mightily ; for we had 3,039 eggs, 
and killed sixty-three fowls (including a few ducks). Within a dozea 
miles of the General Post-Office, our produce would have been worth 
above £30; but it must be remembered that, in regard to our domestic 
consamption, we have the benefit of the country prices. As it is, we 
have a balance on the right side, iostead of the wrong, after all acci- 
dents and misfortunes are allowed for. 

Those accidents are not wo they ev but grievous. The finest young 
cock we bad ever reared was d dead and stiff one morning. His crop, | 
alas! was full of ivy-leaves, which he had reached and enatebed from the | 
wall of the house, by some vigorous climbing out of bounds. Chicks, and | 
even hens, now and then are cramped by change of weather, or other 
mysterious causes. If observed in time, they may be recovered by warmth, | 
friction, and apparently by the unaccountable influence of buman | 
hand : but if they hide their trouble they will be found dead. A stray | 
duckling may lose itself in tall grass asin a jangle. A chick may be | 
found drowned in an inch or two of water ina pan. At onetime a hawk 
haunted us, and we either missed a chicken occasionally, or found it 
dropped, with a hole in its breast. Rats are to be expected wherever @ 
lake or river is near ; but they are easily disposed of by taking up a flag, | 
and, when their runs are traced, putting down strychnine on bread acd | 
butter. Nowhere but under pavement ld that poison be placed, be- | 
cause it may be swallowed by some other creature than a rat: bat in a} 
eubterranean way it is very useful. We have never made war in that | 
way, as some people do, against the spar and ch hes, which | 
really are a nuisance. Where a house is covered with ivy and climbing- | 

ants, and sheltered by copses, and where fowls are fed in the m air, 
Freebooting tribes of birds will be encroaching and audacious. e fear | 
that a large portion of our good meal and grain goes to glut our ene- | 
mies in the ivy and the trees. But whatcan wedo? We make nets to 
cover our sprouting vegetables and ripening fruit ; and that is all we 
can do, But about the accidents. The worst are from prowling cate. | 
The ladies of the Four Acres lost eight chickens by cats in one night, and 
we have lost eight chickens oy cats in one day. 
struction of poultry by the neighbours’ cats ought never to happen when 
it is once known how easy oe is, We educate our own cat, and 
that at the cottage ; and if the neighbours would do the same, there | 
would be an end everywhere to the loss and discontent and ill-will which | 
arise from this cause. When a cat is seen tocatch a chicken, tie ic round 
her neck, and make her wear it for two or three da Fasten it securely ; | 
for she will make incredible efforts to get rid of it Be firm for that 
time, and the cat is cured. She will never again desire to touch a bird. | 
This is what we do with our own cats, and what we recommend to our | 
neighbours ; and when they try the experiment, they and their pets are 
secure from reproach and danger henceforth. Wild, homeless, buogry, | 
ragged, savage cats are more difficult to catch ; but they are outlaws, | 
and may be sbot with the certainty that all neighbours will be thankful. | 

My entire poultry-yard, except a few old hens on the perches, was in 
danger of destruction by an accident one summer night, and was saved 
by what I cannot but consider a remarkable exercise a on the | 
part.of my companion, M——. Few persons in the north of Eagiand will 
ever forget the thunder storm on the night of the 24th of July, 1857. At} 
11, P.M, the rain came down in one sheet, and flooded the le- | 
vel ground to the depth of more than a foot, and the thunder 
seemed to crack on one’s very skall, while the blue lightning never in- 
termitted for two seconds for above an hour. The heat was almost in- 
tolerable. Our maids, however, who keep very early hours, were sleep- 
ing through it all, when M—— eecorted me (very feeble from iliness) 
me with wy book in my easy-chair, and bade me Good- 
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a 
night. 
resently I drew up a window-blind, to see the lightning better from | 
my seat. In the midst of its blue blazes there was, more than once, 4 | 
yellow flicker on the window-frame which I could not understand. 1) 
went to look out, and saw a yellow light whisking about far below, some- 
times in the quarry, and then mounting or ig the terrace steps. | 
It was M , saving the fowls. Sbe would not allow the maids, who 
were stirring enough now, to go out straight from their beds into the | 
storm ; and she knew it was useless to call the man from the cottage, who 
was @ mere encumbrance on critical occasions. In fact, be and bis wife | 
were at that moment entirely persuaded that the end of the world was | 


settled 





come. It was no form of speech, but their real conviction ; and it could 
not have been asked of them to care about ducks and chickens. The | 
maids were lighting a fire in the back kitchen, and strewing the floor | 
with straw, while was out in dress which could not be spoiled, 
lantern, basket and epron. Some of the hens and chickens were too 
cramped to move, sitting in the water. Some were taking refuge in the 
shrabs. Two ducklings were dead, and two more died afterwards. 
M—— went again and again, and to both the poultry-yards, and brought 
up forty fowls,—all that were in danger, every one of which would have 
been dead before morning. Of course she had not a dry thread about 
her, nor a dry hair on her head ; but the wetting was a trifle in compari- 
son with the bewildering effect of the thunder and lightning in such a 
midnight. She did not suffer for it more or less, and our poultry-yard 
was saved. The poor fowls were dried and rabbed, and made comforta- 
ble on their straw. A few were delicate for a little while ; but only five 
died in all. It was not the pecuniary loss which M—— dreaded, but the 
destruction of her whole school of dependents, and the total dircourage- 
ment which must have followed such a phe. If the deluge bad 
destroyed the colony that night, we should bave had no more to tell of 
our poultry-yard. As it is, we have contemplated the proceedings of 
our and broods ever since with a stronger interest then ever be- 
‘ore. 
Ww 
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hens 

hen a neighbour bere and there said, “ J would have let all the fowls 
of the air perish before I would bave gone out on such a night,” we think 
these friends of ours have yet to learn the pleasure and true interest of a 
rural charge, like that of a poultry-yard. 

This is an im often renewed in regard, not only to the poul- 
try-yard, bat to all the interests involved in a genuine country life. The 
fies of the Four Acre Farm tell us of a visitor of theirs who could not 
conceive that women who can make butter could care for books. She 
wondered at their subscribing to Mudie’s. This is, to be sure, the very 
worst piece of ignorance of country life and its influences that I ever read 
of ; bat it is only an exaggeration of a sentiment very common in both 

and cou Some country as well as town ma. to us 


A few shillings. or few 
and laxury,—this is all ; 
“ No, this is not all,” we reply. When we say what more there is, it 
will be for others to decide for themselves it is worth while to 
smal 
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that 
wife is absolately created by our plan of living ; and it is worth some- 
that the same may be said of several animals which are called into 
existence by it. As for ourselves and our servants, our domestic luxu- 
are the smallest benefit we derive from our out-doors e 





bat we Know reared in a farm-house, remote from society and books, and ignorant of 
are content every’ 


| lived trom early childhood in a country-house politely looked into my 


a thing as the de- | reached historical dignity sd calm, if ever it be destii 


| ree 


beyond the bounds of the is one thing ; and to pass 
from an or a literary life in town to rural. pursuits, adopted 
with @ purpose, is another. In the first case, the state of mind may be 
narrow, dull, and coarse ; in the jatter, it should naturally be expansive, 
cheery, and elevated. The genuine poetry of man and nature invests an 
intellectual and active life in the open universe of rural scenery. If 
listless young ladies from — town in Eogland could witness the way in 
which boars slip by in tending the garden, and consulting about the 
crops, and pawte fruit and flowers, they would think there must be 
something in it more than they understand. If they would bat try their 
hand at making a batch of butter, or condescend to gather eggs, and 
court acquaintance with bens and their broods, or assume the charge of 
a single nest, from jhe hen taking her seat to the matarity of the brood, 
they would fiod that life has pleasures for them that they knew not of, 
—pleasures that have as much “ romance”’ and “ poetry’’ about them as 
any book in Madie’s library. “‘ Bat the time!” say some. “ How can 
you spare the time?’ Well! what is it? People must have bodily ex- 
ercise, in town or country, or they cannot live in health, if they can live 
atall. Why should country folk have nothing better than the constitu- 
tional walk which is the duty and pleasure of townsfolk? Sometimes 
there is not half-an-hour’s occupation in the field or en in the day ; 
and then is the occasion for an extended ramble over the hills. On other 
days, two, three, four hours slip away, and the morning is gone una- 
wares :and why not? The things done are useful ; the exercise is health- 
ful and exhilaratiog,—in every way at least as good as a walk for 
health’s sake ; and there is the rest of the day for books, pen, and needle. 
The fact is, the outd ts leave ab of time, and ever- 
renewed energy for the life of books, the pen, and domestic and social 
offices of duty and love. 

Let those ladies whose lot it is to live in the country consider whether 
they shall lead a town or a country life there. A town life in the coun- 
try is perhaps the lowest of all. It is having eyes which see not,—ears 
which hear not,—and minds which do not understand. A lady who had 





poultry-yard when it was new, and ran after me with a warm comp! 
ment. 

¥ a beautiful hen you have there ;—what beautiful long feathers 
in its tail!” 

“Why, S—,” said I, “ that is the cock.” 

“ O—oh—oh !” said she, “I did not know.” 

Mr. Howitt tells us somewhere of a guest of his who, seeing a goose 
and her fourteen goslings on a , thought it must be very exhaust- 
ing to the bird to suckle so many young ones. To women who do not 
know a cock from a ben, or green crops from white, or fruit-trees from 
forest trees, or how to prodace herb, flower, root, or fruit from the soil, 
it would be rew life to turn up the ground which lies about them. 
Miniature farming would, in that very common case, not only create the 
material subsistence of the servants employed, but develop the mind and 
heart of the employer. This, and not the money made, is the true con- 
sideration when the question arises,—What shall a woman do with two 
or four acres? 
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LAMARTINE’S MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

The life of Mary Stuart is a romance and a contro : it has not yet 

oak wo reach them. 
The romance bas irresistible charms ; the controversy is unspeakably re- 
pulsive. Round the romance and the controversy alike M. de Lamar- 
tine bas spread the amplest fold of his magnificent rhetoric. But, besides 
that a Frenchman can oniy treat exclusively French subjects well, rhe- 
toric is here rather out of place ; for the tragic aspect of Mary’s career, 
though admirably adapted to poetry, reject declamation as empty and 
frivolous. We cannot, therefore, honestly say that this is one of Lamar- 
tine’s best productions. Lamartine is a great master of flowing and gor- 
geous speech, and every line he writes is marked by « sentimental cbi- 
valry, which must not, however, be confounded with real elevation. 
That Lamartine is a gifted and gallant man, a man of pure and noble na- 
ture, we readily grant ; but these things we find not in him—solid studies, 
strenuous laboars, profound thought, comprehensive glance, energetic 
will. If literature could be adorned and enriched by fine phrases, then 





no phrases are finer than Lamartine’s; if the world could be redeemed 
by theatrical attitudinising. then no attitudes are so graceful, eo strik- 
ing, or 80 majestic as bis. In all this we discover no charlatanism, at 
least of a conscious kind ; none of the childish, ridiculous, insatiate va- 
nity, disiguriog an author whom in many points Lamartine resembles— 
Chateaubriand. A tender and ioving heart, a warm patriotism, a true 
humanity, so transcend and overwhelm Lamartine’s worst defecta, that our 
anger at — quickly yields to pardon and pity, and often to genuine 


reverence § 

As an author, bac had three phases : he first wrote from in- 
stinct : he then wrote as an artist ; he now—alas !—writes from necessity. 
How, then, can he write well? Sad doom of genius when it is divorced 
from geniality, when it bas to be the galley slave of the bookseller, after 
having been the sp us, the g benef of mankind! Pe- 
culiarly sad in Lamartine’s case, since his taste leads him to aristocratic 
munificence, to Oriental display. On this uncovered spot many a stab 
bas Lamartine received, sometimes from honest indignation, sometimes 
from bitterest malignity. We would not add to the wounds, yet our 
most delicate sympathies would scarcely lead us to heal them ; for a lit- 
tle more of Spartan simplicity and of stoical self denial would have saved 
Lamartioe from the pang and the bumiliation of sinking down, as he has 
more than once done, into the mere literary hack. 

Since he has ceased to be pre-eminently the artist, we cannot jadge 
the works of Lamartine by any bigh artistic standard. Totally free 
from mercenary motives, totally incapable of any mean motive what- 
ever, he yet is compelled to produce volume after volame for gain. 
With no inborn taleat for history, biography, criticiem, or fiction, he 
pours forth histories, biographies, critical essays, and tales. His “ Fall 
of an Angel” was also the fall of the poet. Lamartive’s improvieatorial 
facility would perhaps have been fatal to him, even if no disasters had 
driven bim to the pea for bread ; all the more that be never had a firm 
footing on the rugged earth, but was perpetually wandering into idyllic 
re Hither, though nearly three score years and ten, he yet wan- 
ders. And it is beautiful that, amid the licentiousness of French litera- 
ture and the corruption of French society, this untainted soul should 
still dream of the world as of a possible Arcadia. Vague as the eatha- 
siastic prophet of a religious reaction. Lamartine became still more vague 

as the priest of cosmopolitanism. His activity as a politician and bis 
triumphs as an orator, instead of bringing bim nearer to realities, seemed 
tocarry bim further away from them. Yet, though he might hereby 
suffer as a literary artist, his services to | were all the greater. 
His influence during the latter years of Louis Philippe’s reign was im- 
mense, and it was of the most beneficial kind. The cold and cruel pe- 
dantries of Gu'zot were bostile to the natural development of France. 
Assuming bypocritically the garb of conservatism, they sought allies in 
the cowardly fears of the most selfish classes, who when they speak of 
conservatism, mean profitable investments. Lamartine’s poems were 
protests aguinst the speculative materialism of the eighteenth century ; 
his political deeds were against practical materialiem of the 
nineteenth. Not ia this point of view—which is their divinest—aave 
those deeds been hitherto regarded. As a statesman Lamartine failed 
egregiously, lamentably ; but as a political idealist he achieved reeults 
demanding the gratitade and praise of ail good men. He neutralised, 
and be would altimately have vanquished, the detestable utilitarianism 
of the doctrinaires. How grand also was bis disinterestedness! How 
sublime his superiority to factious impulses when battling against fac- 
tions! The position which be occupied immediately after the February 
Revolation was singularly unsuited to him; but it bad been forced on 
bim ; he bad not intrigued for it. No hour was it for magniloquences ; 
and other than magniloquences Lamartive bad none togive. Yet he fell 
less from weakness of character than from fidelity to that which bas 
been the leading inspiration of his heart—the pbaatasy of a golden age 
when, through the regeneration of France, the whole globe is to be re- 

No doubt there have been more like ists than La- 
martine, but few idealists bave seea more conv gly their utterances 
bringing forth fruit as food and solace to the buman race. 

Alter making this admission, we feel ourselves entitled to criticise 
freely Lamartice’s nt production, which has not been pub- 
in France, but translated from the autbor’s by ove of 
bis friends and admirers, a Scottich gentleman, who has many of Lamar- 
tine’s chivalrous qualities joined to more sobriety of judgment. The 
volume contains an eloquent introduction and many interesting notes 

the translator ; and, with all due respect for Lamartine, we are in- 
i the translator’s contributions more valuable than the 
essay itself. Lamartine bas evidently tried to tame and temper himself 
down into barmony with iagee ein. There is thus ao air of 
constraint and discomfort, as if the author were - Pe 
he were not quite sure of his ground, as if be were 











than perfect in it. In avy case Lamartine’s “ Mary 





Mary Stuart we have been accustomed either to love or to hate. 
figare we here encounter is half shadowy, hal 
Stuart, though she had the blood of the Guises in her was 
Scoteh. She is the Scottish woman by excellence, as Burns is the 
tish man. The Scotch character is grievously, y misa 
and Mary’s is no less so. We feel that it would be 
worst crimes with which Mary bas been charged, and 
though often frail, she was never wicked. The Scotch 
of mad and monstrous inconsistency : it is and incomplete : has 
no cosmieal coherence, proportion, equilibrium. It lies scattered about 
on the surface in vast granite heaps, which shallow and conceited Cock- 
neys self complacently ridicule and defile, never dreaming of the wealth 
that slumbers beneath the surface. The English are so proud of their 
own well-balanced faculties and well-balanced existence, that they dis- 
dain the effort of me | into a foreign individuality. Their favourites 
are the well-balanced like themselves, euch as Peel and Wellington. 
They will tol » nay, i even idolise, the most commonplace 
person, if he happens to have their own regularity and roundness, 
antipathy to Mary Stuart arises mainly from ir dislike to what is 
nei systematically good nor systematically bad. They cling to 
Henry VIII., they defend him, because there was nothing erratic in his 
bestialities and butcheries. He —— his hands in blood and he wal- 
lowed in filth in the most business ion. Now, poor Mary Stuart had 
the eccentricity of her nation—a nation in whose soul there will always 
lie a good deal of the savage, ready to burst forth in spite of the most 
advanced and advancing culture. Mary had received many a lesson in 
simulation and dissimulation ; but when the passions of the savage burned 
in her veins she fierce'y spurned duplicity. She never practised du- 
plicity when she neéded it the most. This woman had in fact no state- 
craft—no diplomatic dexterity. Her early education was incessant! 
fighting with her sincerity, directness, outspokenness, She passed throu: 
the most Machiavellian of all ages with the least of Machiavellian skill 
and where wiseacres have seen profound hypocrisy, common sense 
common justice would see only the outburst of natural impulses. 

Mary’e reputation at the Court of France was spotless ; and we have 
only to consult Brantome to know how much temptation abounded there. 
Yet we are to believe that she, who up to nineteen had the dew of inno- 
cence on her garments while she had the light of poetry on her brow, 
rotted through some sudden and diabolical leprosy of lust into a pesti- 
lential prodigy of pollution. Verily, bard measure has been dealt to 
thee, thou daughter of many sorrows, whom the Pharisees rejoice to be- 
head afresh, both in body and in name! If thou wert the Magdalene 
that malignant scribblers represent thee, thou, like Magdalene, didst 
love much. What sadder in thy sad lot than that, loving much, never 
didst thou find any one worthy of thy ardent affection? If Mary loved 
much, she loved with the passion of her northern clime, and not with 
French sensuality. Many famous Frenchwomen—and Frenchwomen 
have generally been famous only in one way—turned from the Devil to 
God, not because they were tired of the Devil, but because the Devil had 
nothing more to give them. They bad got all they could from the court, 
and, one royal mistress displacing another royal mistress, they retired to 

=} with Heaven. French preachers and 
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the cloister to make their bar, 
French writers have even professed to fiud the spectacle most edifying ; 
but it is simply offensive—a hideous mockery of religion. 

Now, Lamartine, who has not naturally any keen discernment of cha- 
racter, judges Mary entirely as if she had been a Frenchwoman—a sinner 
to day, a pretended penitent to-morrow, with some Boesuet or other 
pouring forth bombast to flatter buman vanity instead of transfigaring a 
guilty soul into the image of the Highest. Ignorant of Mary’s real na- 
tare, Lamartine is still more Fags of England and jand as 
changed by the Reformation. He has consalied only sources open to 
the most ordinary reader ; he bas been satisfied with the most superficial 
cae me Surely, if there is one kind of writing more incurably and into- 
erably insipid than another, it is rhapsodical compilation on a historical 
subject. Let us rbapsodise by all means if we are born with the genius 
of rbapsody : John Wilson conirived to give rha y Homeric plenitade, 
pith, and effulgence. But let him who rhapsodises deal with no fact ex- 
cept the beating of his own heart in the t ] throb- 
bings of the Universe. 

ere are many different ways of writing history; we do not say 
which is the best: for the moment the ~~ is the most popular. 
But Lamartine—unlike his rival, Victor Hu has not red meng 
talent. A very small amount of pictorial ability suffices to a his- 
torioul subject interesting. Hence have Oarlyle and Michelet found so 
Soler 0 te os mere omy? of colours —— the or, a when 
ture jnished, or is perhaps scarcely deservin being 
called a picture at all. We do not aol oltter Curl le or Michelet for 
trath Ls we read them for 4 . 
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which 
sess, Of clothing the things of the with at least the of 
life. He can neither give life nor ihe similitnde of life to the things 
the For a stately procession of is the stateliest of 
ers ; but this ie not what we want. Let what is bistorizal live = as 
history, as romance, as picture ; let it live again in some mode. you 
offer us life, the freshness and fulness of life, we can always pardon you 
a few inaccuracies. But Lamartine is prone to the inaccuracies 
which bis countrymen are proverbial, yet does not atone by life, out- 
gushing, overwhelming. Should not the idealists let the alone? 
ast so much life as we kindle in the present can we kindle in the past. 
The idealist can kindle life in neither ; his work is in the future ; and it 
consists in transforming bis brethren into idealists like bimeelf. 
tine went to the Holy Land and wrote an eloquent book, which told us 
nothing of the Holy Land, but only of the author’s impressions when 
there ; that is to say, be idealised the Holy Land. There is no barm 
done bere ; for the Holy Land can always testify for itself: we can com- 
pare the rbapsody however wild, the reverie however fantastic, with the 
mountain, the lake, the river, with the scenes and the monuments which 
recall the most sacred epic of humanity. But bow is the case altered 
when you have to treat of a Mary Stuart, every one of whose recorded 
deeds admits of the most various interpretations? If you would render | 
a romantic career, such as Mary’s was, more romantic, it mast be by 
rendering it more real. Scott succeeded in romance beyond others from 
his intense realiem ; but, as in the world the t and the little always 
stand eide by side, it is ® mistake to call realism the literal, the micro- 
scopic transcription of the very smallest objects, such as we find to tire- 
some excess in Dickens, the grandest objects being altogether passed 
over. 

No art demands a sacrifice of the truth. The moral conscience and 
the artistic conscience are identical. Every sin against art ie a sin 
against that which is deeper than art. Rhetoric, however, being a false 
art, tends to falsify the true arts, and thereby corrupts and confuses the 
holy and heroic sense of duty. Where a nation has had a free aod natural 
existence, art and duty have ever had — a — ate 
tion. It is of ial importance to u is principle at present, 
as it is tet aseault alike trom false art and false devotion. The 
application to Lamartine is tolerably obvious. The defects of the artist 
spring from the absence of earnestness in the man—the place of which 
for any eodaringly noble purpose cannot be taken by the enthusiasm of 
the idealist. And this would be the condemnation of nearly every 
French writer and of France itself; there has been no lack of enthu- 
siasm, but a tragical want of earnestness. The lesson we would draw 
from the hints preceding, both for Lamartine and for those who may be 
disposed to imitate him, is, that even for the vulgarest success, even for 
the mere gaining of movey, a writer should have serious convictions, 
thorough knowledge, and should not venture on su to which he is 
not drawn by irresistible sympathy and affinity. The rbetoric of an 
idealist can work wonders ; but it cannot prevent you from being dall if 
the three conditions just named are violated. Mach which Lamartine 
has produced of late years is dull ; the essay on Mary Stuart has had a 
narrow escape from being dull. Tbougb, however, we think that the 
critic should never flatter, and that the sceptre which is the symbol of 
bis authority should be no piece of barmles, ornamented w bat, as 
Saul’s sceptre was, @ spear, yet we are bound to confess that the volame 
as a whole is extremely attractive—tbanks cbiefiy, as we have already 
said, to the translator, with whom our only quarrel is that he has not 
smitten on the mouth that ferocious Scottish Protestantism which drove 
Mary into some of ber most |ameatable errors. 
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LABYRINTHS. 


The human mind bas a constant yearning after mystery, and in ibe 
attempt to unravel it, finds no ordinary measure of gratifeation. So 
much is this the case, that even when mysteries do not lie in our wey, 
we do not le to invent or construct them. 
Something of the same tendeney 
tic labyrinths, or architectural 
Herodotus and others, Gil us with wonder, which would be incredu- 
ty, bad not traces of the works they speak of been identified by travel, 








lers even of the present day. 
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‘The immediate or literal design of the labyrinth is sufficiently icdi- 


the of the word ; it is ved from the word 
Seoutyie seats ert peteasine tn thafeeh. teak thap; wore encoestzanted 
aa to from them so difficult as to amount almost to an im- 
¥ were thos, in a manner, colossal traps, or architectu- 
ral ork, which retained all that ventured within them. They 


adopt as their motto, nulla vestigia retrorsum—but this was 
their aim, their all but invariable result. 

By far the most extensive structure of this kind, and in many respects 
also the most intsrpating, wes that of ancient Egypt, which has beea 
minute), . | erodotus, as well as referred to more generally 
by Stravo, Pliny, other writers. It was situate on the shores of 
Lake Meeris, al there is considerable difference of opinion on this 

t. According to Herodotus, it was placed near the Oity of Croco- 

les, now better as Arsinoé, or the Medioet-el-Faioum. Its di- 
mensions and arrangements generally, as given by this historian, are 
such as to excite our admiration aod wonder; even the P ida are 
re} as dwarfed in comparison, “ It is composed,” he says, “ of 
twelve courts, all of which are covered ; their entrauces are opposite to 
each other ; six to the north, and six to the south ; one wall encloses the 
whole ; the apartments are of two kinds ; there are fifteen hundred above 

nd, and as many beveath ; in all three thousand.” He tells us that be 
permitted to examine those above nd, and that he considered 
as among the greatest triumphs of human industry and art. The 
from court to court seemed infinite in number, and the 
ed of the smaller chambers opening at every turn into 
magnificent courts. The ceilings and walls were all of 
evriched by a vast variety of sculpture: while pillars of 
material, the whitest and most polished in the world, ran 
courts from end to end. ; 
subterranean part of this gigantic structure was jealously guarded 
reserved for the preservation of the sacred cro- 
bodies of the kings by whom the labyrinth was built. 
account thus given by Herodotus receives considerable 
the allusions made to it by other writers. According 
ges and chambers were so artfully contrived, that it 
apy one to enter it and retrace his steps without a 
liny assures us that it was well worthy of the opinion so 
valeat with regard to it. 
the origin of such works, we mast no doubt have re- 
elements of ambition and superstition, which 
ch cases, work into each other’s hands, and which 
share in pting great human efforts in all ages 
Herodotus informs us that the labyrinth was bailt by 
who at that time reigned over Egypt, and whose desire 
@ monument wortby of their renown ; but there is nothing 
in linking with this the prevailiog belief respecting the 
spirit to the body after a lapse of leading, as it 
the careful and eumptaous preservation of that body, 
ming, 08 then by securing it in mausoleums of royal 
tine strength. 
labyrinth of Crete takes the next place, although the very fact of 
tion with the name of Dedalus invests it with a more mythic 
. It receives prominent notice in classical antiquity, connected 
with the unnatural passion of Pasiphue and her monstrous pro- 
, the Minotaur. Dedalus himself was confined in it for a time by 
consequence of his abetting the desires of the queen. It was 
this fabulous hero made wings of feathers aod wax for himself 
200 Icarus, who was his companion in prison ; trusting to which, 
their fligbt th b the air from Crete, with a result that is 
to every student of Lemprier’s Classical Dictionary. Such was 
architect, and, in the first instance, the hero, of the labyriath of 
It was afierwards made the prison of the Minotaur, where 
youth of both sexes were devoured by that monster—this 
tribute belong exacted continually by Minos. At length the lot fell upoo 
Theseus, , however, being furnished with a clue by Ariadne, the 
of Minos, was enabled to achieve the destruction of the mon- 
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the deliverer of his country, and surroundiog himself with a 


So much for the mythical traditions of the place ; but when we endea- 
vour to pass into the clearer light of bietory, we find little indeed to 
our curiosity, for, as it often happens when the mythic oracle is 
the historic one is mute ; the two voices are seldom toge.her, 
al matter of suspicion when the former dogmatises with 
aod in uohesitating tones, Fiction seizes its opportunity 
Sega skp safer Sd uaattor 
oth are few unsa q 
ae) enrages but the former only as a matter of 
I them to have been constructed on the 
ope, inferior in scale. The Abbé Bar- 
that it was no more than a excavation or quar- 
historiaus previously to tell us that there 
of it in their day, although some of their contemporaries 
isited it. Possibly the contradiction may receive its 
tion that the Cretans, wishing to preserve the 
given to this mythic nothing “a local habi- 
We know that this would only accord with the 
autbority has set ba a them, the Cretans, as being 
liare’”’—although it must be admitted that if such a weakness 
be taken as a stern test of veracity, Cretans in abundance would 
io oor country under heaven. 
mian labyrinth isthe next structure of the kind to which anti- 
nts, The of Lemnos is situated ia the Aigean Sea, be- 
the Trojan shore and Mount Athos. It was dedicated to Vulcan, 
was supposed to have been pe on which he alighted, when pre- 
pe eyet: the king ods and men. 
fact of the jobabitants being chiefly of the craft of blacksmiths, 
¢ a sort of consistency to the legend, as well as ano air of trathfulness 
to the poetic myth which fixed in this island the forges of Vulcan, The 
labyrinth was said to have been even more splendid than that of Egypt or 
Crete, alihough it must be. confessed that time has left very little by 
which to substantiate such a statement. Pliny affects to give some de- 
of it, and asserts that there were some remains of it in bis day. 
According to this writer, it had a huadred and forty columns of marbie, 
“ all wrought round by turers’ craft.” It had also massive gates and 
numerous statues, which imparted to it a rich and imposing a " 
The merit of devising and constructing it is divided three otber- 
wise uoknown names—Zmilus, Rholus, and Theodorus. . Hunt and 
Profersor Carlyle sought in vain for any traces of this edifice ; and while 
it might be going too far to deny that it ever existed, there seems to be 
reason to the accounts are chargeable with very ma- 
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The fourth and last of these ancient structures was that in Italy, 
ascribed Suna of Tuscany, who caused it to be built for b 
own sepulchre. —¥ ‘orsenna,’’ says M. Varro, “ was interred under 
the city Elusioum, in Tuscane, in which verie oiese. be lett a sumptuous 


clue of thread in his hand, and leaving the one 

end thereof fastened to the entrie or dore, it was impossible that he should 

ever find the out again.” He then proceeds with a minute descrip- 

tion of the bui , with its rows of pyramids, three tiers of which rose, 
above another, into the air, to such a great elevation, that the narra- 

confesses bimeelf ashamed to name the height to which 

be of this work seems to have been so 
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werprised and finished the worke, went away with the greate: 
part of the glorie.” / r 

Although the word tinth chiefly points back to a more or less dis- 
| ears oo gar together unassociated with more modera times. 


conceit, if not as a very tasteful ornament—an ex- 
ample of this 7 be seen at Versailles ; while in our owe country, 
ampton Court Gardens, and in those of Trinity Col. 
lege, Oxford, besides less important follies of the kind throughout the 
ngdom. 
one most tenderly associated with English history was that of 
where once , & favourite residence of se- 
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, and to escape unburt from the windings of the labyrinth, thus | maker. 


Dio- | ex: and it is 


I 
shi 
found | and of the river compelled all the sitters on camp-stools, even 












, succeeded 
freeing herself of her rival by the expedient of poisoning. The re- 
markable beauty of the lady—ber tender youth—her geo 
disposition, with her lonely life and tragic 


tributed to invest the “ Fair Rosamond” with a touching 
Sy eae ae 
an 


Lame labyrinths, properly considered, are now a thing of the past, 
the word itself survives, somewhat phonetically descriptive of 
it expresses. It has passed now almost into a mere figure of speech, and 
finds a fitting application in connection with all that is intricate and per- 
plexiug in the questions of philosophy or morals. 

Mark how the labyrinthian tarns they take, 

The circles intricate, and mystic maze. 


The idea was seemingly present to the mind of Milton, although the old 
English word is em foped. When describing the ocedpation of some of 
the “ better sort” of the fallen “ powers,”’ he says: 

See sat on a hill-retired, 


In this general sense, the word finds an extensive and varied applica- 
tion ; we talk of a labyriothian style, a labyriothian lawsuit, a labyrin- 
thian oration, and such like. It is one of cases in which the ab- 
stract idea survives in the word, long after ite material substratum has 
disappeared ; and thus reminds us not merely of the ductility of language, 
but of the readiness with which it is transferred from those material sub- 
stances and forms with which it was originally connected, to the more 
subtle and impalpable ideas of the miad, with which these hold some 
perceptible analogy. 

—=_ 


SPANISH PROVERBS. 


The Spanish proverbs, the floating literature of Spain, banded down 
by verbal tradition, smell of garlic, and orange-peel, and are as pro- 
foundly national as the English nautical song or the Welsh triad. 

They are shot at you, or stabbed into you, or pelted at you, at every 
tavern door and at every table d’béte. They are the grace for the sour 
gaspacho aod the unsavoury salt cod-fish (bacalao). They are the 
Spaniard’s shield and stiletto. They are the wisdom of the age before 
books, and as Spain changes no more than Ohiaa, they are the wisdom 
of the present day. They are to the cigarette smoker and melon eater 
what quotations are to the club man, and to the debater in parliament 
whom country gentlemen always cheer when he quotes Horace—think- 
ing it Greek, to show they understand him. To many who do not think 
at all they sapply the place of books altogether, and are the traditional 
Corpus Juris of traditional wisdom bequeathed them by their ancestors ; 
who did think. It might be a question, indeed, worth the theorist-spin- 
ner’s while to trace the effect of these floating erbs on a race to 
which they serve as creeds, statutes, and guides of life; of which they 
express the mode of thought ; and, at the same time, influence and direct 
it—moulding and being moulded. ’ In these proverbs we fiad every phase 
of the Spanish mind exemplified—its “ pundonor,” its punctiliousness, 
its intolerable and mean pride, its rates fever for revenge, its hard- 
ness that we call cruelty, its love of ease and pleasure, its anprogressive- 
ness, and its ardent religious instinct which degenerates to superstition. 
For all those pleasant national vices that brought their own special 
scourges, these pr bs have ing or encouragement. Their kind- 
lier feelings, too, do not pass uninstanced. Proverbs with wise men are 
the small change of wit ; bat with the Spaniard are too often his 
whole mental capital. By ao apt quotation a good memory can always 
appear a genius in Spain, and proverb writers being all anonymous 
when living and forgotten wheu dead, there is no indictment in the 
High Coart of Plagiarism the appropriator who lets off his men- 
tal firework without — he purchased it, but yet was not the 
When a mao in Enagiand is witty, we suppose the wit is his 
qwn ; but when a Spaniard is witty in rolling diligence or in striving 
steam-boat, you may be almost sure it is the proverb of some contem- 
porary of Cervantes, dead this two hundred years, that tickles your dia- 
phragm, and which you swallow with a smile like a French sweetmeat. 
It acts as a sort of mental snuff, pleasactly irritates, and leaves you re- 
freshed. A man must be very mentally dyspeptic indeed, who cannot 
digest a b without i i or If a Spaniard sees 
yoa smiling at a Spanish street group rather overdoing the bowing, as 
Spaniards sometimes will, he will say in a rhyme, “ A civil tongue is not 

very ’ As the old Italians of Macchia- 
velli’s time used to say: “ It isa good outlay to spoil a hat with often 
a it off.” You feel at once that you bave heard a shrewd proverb 
in to explain to worldly people the courtesy of a proud race. 

In Ireland, as ip Spato, ‘ou are often astonished by wit that appears 
extemporaneous, but is really old as Brian Boru—merely, in tact, aa old 
a newly ied. and ed up as a man might pick a fossil off 

¢ road to fling at his pig. first time I met a proverb-monger was 
in a Seville steamboat, as I sat watching the passengers doing homag 
to the ball-necked, pig-eyed Commandante, who sat in a state arm-chair 
under the striped quarter-deck awnings. The Commandante was silent, in 
a sort of brutal a luxury, beating on the deck with his heavy bam- 
boo cane, watching with bis stiff necked bulletty-head two chaealag 
tere, who sat coquetting and winning bearts not many feet off. E 
wave of their shining black fans fanned some lover's qu 
furl of them let in the sunshine.of their or, like pulling up blinds, on 
some happy one of their retinue. Those little black books of side curls 
had hooked many a beart, I was su’e ; and J myself began to feel I had 
such @ thing about me. I beard a quiet, chuckling, good-natured laugh 
behiod me, and saw sitting on the low guawale of the vessel, a real Majo 
—a pure Andalusian buck of the first water : laced jacket, round turban 
cap, leather greaves, javelino-stick, cigarett: and all. He was resting bis 
arm on a piok hat-box, and watching the two beautiful sisters with the 
almond — 

“ Jeweller’s daughters, for they have diamond eyes,’”’ he said, in a 

uick, merry voice, at the same time handing me bis open cicar-case, the 
3 niard’s mode of ae into conversation and iatrodacing himself. 

e saw I was amused by bis proverb, and that I wasa foreigner. What 
a curious feeling it is, being a foreigner! Spanker used to say an Eng- 
lishman could never be a foreiguer—they were foreigners. I do not 


know how ped sey it. 

1 bowed, said 1 seldom smoked, though I liked to be near the man 
who did. 

“ He who smokes, Sefior,”’ said the Majo, “ makes his own cloud, and 
need not care how the sky is. I love my cigarette in its white sbirt, 
though I bara it ; one can’t have the church censer, you know, always 
under one’s nose. Isn’t this breath of wiad, Sefior, pleasant? and I’m 
like Pedro, who was never afraid of draagbta in the open air. Now, a 
draught is like a bull—you ehould never get in its sway. But long 
tongues want the How he’s talking! Did not Seiior ask, if we 
Spaniards wore our cloaks only in summer ?” 

I said, “ Yes. I thoaght there was a Spanish b, ‘ When there is 
sun, to prevent a cold, aud when there is cold, Deasetiare should be 
sun. 


“ That,” said the Majo, as I afterwards found, laughing at me, “ is one 

of Jobn di Coco’s sayings ; and your telling me one of my own proverbs, 
reminds me of the Gallician water-carriers in Lisbon, who say, ‘ We are 
God's people. It is their water, and we sell it them.’ We have many 
sayings on Say bes mea they never go without. ‘A 
cloak covers everything ;’ ‘ There is many a drinker under a ragged 
Seer Psa aan eurtct your cloak te Acdahea?™* 
“Wh » you cvom made up of wise sayings.” 
« Well? he eaid, “ ‘ be who stirs honey must have some stick to him ;’ 
and I have not been all my life ‘ like the tailor of Campillo, who worked 
for nothing and found thread,’ though I am, you will say, so talkative 
that you will compare me to the ‘ piper of Bajalance, who wants a mara- 
vedi to begin and two to finish.’ ” 

soon lost sight of my friend, and amused myself by watching the 

fting of the tents and the breaking up of the encampment, as the tacks 
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beaatiful sisters and the Sultanic Commandaante, to frequently chan; 
seats, to avoid the influx of sunshine that swept in on us with into} 
violence and with a golden severity of heat. At this moment, just as I 
was pleasantly contemplating the y flurry of the ladies, and the 
elaborate y of their lovers retinue of attendant shaves, the clat- 
ter and bang of a frying-pan gong informed us that dinney 


low. j 
I took a look, as if I was going down never to again, at the 
ye wens eee OF yellow river, at own 





old and 
goore nite young ;’ ‘ Fresh pork and new wine send s to the 
charebyard.’ Now, that is a proverb won’t offend the Jews, and eating 


neral passions by means of 


“ As sick as a Jew on Saturday’’—is a curious allusion to 
old days of persecution, when a Jew had to pretend illness on Sa- 
turday to _—- being led to transact business on his Sabbath. 
There is a proverb w calls the Gallician beggarly and the Cas- 
tilian coveteus—because the Gallicians are » and the Castiliaas 
proad. Now this is partly true, because licia is 
couniry, and its inhabitante wander to P. 
Lisbon: and it is trae of Castile, because Castilians are proud of 
their ancient families. But then there are other proverbs which, per- 
haps once true, ere now only fit to use as missiles, as, for instance, the 
sayings that advise you to beware of a dog, a black, and a Gallician,— 
the Gallician being the very type of quiet dradging fidelity. Some of 
these virulent and false verbs are however still true as provincial 
expressions of national dislike, as that one, “ Cross you 
an Andalusian, and three times for a Genocse’’—which merely shows 
you, not that the Andalusians are es, and the Genoese worse, 
that a proud jealous Castilian is ven his spite. “ Beware black hair 
Ps momeny wry Ghar eee aren ope yr? onal dislike to a rarity in 
e race. 
Some Spanish proverbs remind you as mach of the country as the 
smell of garlick would, or the sight of a split pomegranate in a fruit 
shop-window. Some of these, too, are not merely founded on ingenious 
analogies, bulf poetry, half wisdom, finely welded, but are records of 
curious facts, as, “ What the ripe mulberry stains, the green one cleans ;”’ 
and, “ The paring of an apple is better than the kernel of an acorn ;” 
and “ He is not worth bis ears full of water,”—which last, one might 
see, is the proverb of a thirsty 5° 
When we say, “Such a man is like Paul Pry,” the Spaniards say, “ He 
is like the soul of Garibary.” When we say, “That will be when pigs 
fly,” a say, “ When oxen fly.” When we say, “ That is to expect to 
catch ready roasted,” they say, “ That is to expect the wolf to leave 
meat at your door.” When we say, “Such a one is on the ground,” 
they say, “ At the horse's feet.” hen we say, “It is not for asses to 
lick honey,” they say, “ Pine apple kernels are not for mookeys.” When 
we re a naked person is dressed in “‘ Adam’s livery,” they say, he is 
ie devil appeared to Saint Benedict.” All stories we tell of York- 
shiremen, Spaniards tell of Biscayans or Andalusians. The contempt we 
heap on Frenchmen in old stories, they ee A large 
class of Yee me ony ngs of some fa personage 
like our Robin Hood or Friar Tuck. is Pedro Grallo, who when 
his hand was closed called it his fist; Martha, who sang when she had 
whose hen had nothing else — bite, 
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proverbs, by 
which a clever man with a good memory might fiad something clever to 
say for a whole year’s conversation, and yet not take the trouble to invent 
or coin ove new observation of his own. A Spaniard’s conversation with- 
out a proverb in it, would be indeed like a sermon without a quotation 
from Saint Augustin, or an olla without bacon. 

As nal references to Spanish history, as running comments on 
Spanich social manners, these proverbs are invaluable; for here you 
bave a nation who still have proverbs without oan icceek on who 
still siag and recite ballads, such as we now collect io iT as anti- 
qa It would not be difficult to get some bard hits at the nation- 
al church of Spain from the prov: w show thatifthere was never 
a Reformation in 2, at least were lampooners and bitter- 
singing and gees tiaging ;” © Toat the devil getp up to. the, telly ty 

goes singing ;” “ gets up 
5 —— gh none ten” open wan out his coat 
“ We pray t pot of some 
unknown Spanish Wickliffe. myne 
* enema premmmnanecaean el ott a a lines 
eee ge nie Ty mea gs passed 
handed pae--cortaia thie Seder 


ing I understand 
when we eay such a + everybody's secret,” they say it is “the 
secret of Anchuelos.”’ refers to a story of a shepherd and 
herdess who kept their flocks al w 
on either side of the town ef Ancbuelos. All their “ dart-and-heart’’ 
raptures were bandied from hill to bill, and they always concluded, by 


sig- | mutial entreaties, to keep what all the ouapgnnate below could hear— 


a profound secret. ‘“ The help of Escalona” is another proverb with a 
story. Escalona is a town eight leagues from Toledo, and is built upon 
a steep hill, at the foot of w rune the river Alberche. It was once 
burnt down from the difficulty of bringing up the water, and, as in Spain, 
all evils curable only by forethought are incurable, the same 
difficulty is still uaremedied, and the town, named after the Eastern As- 
calon, is still in danger. . 

Another well-known Spanish story turns om the proverb, “ God save 
ou, Peter!” ‘ There is no need ; the ass is strong.” It arose trom a 
ind man seeing a countryman run away with by his mule. And seeing 

it he cried, looking after him, “God save you!” Bat Sancho looking 
back as he jolted on, cried simply, “ There is no fear; the mule is 
strong.”’ Ambrose, whose carbine was “ worth threepence jess than no- 
thing,” is as well known io proverbial history as the Pedro Guzman, 
who are always doing foolish things, just like Juan de Urdemala, who 
would “ have the whole mouataio or nothing.” 

Of the numerous stories of the simple Biscayner who outwits every- 

body, like the Irishman io old jest-books, the pe eee at 9 Bilboa maa 
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There is no occasion whea a Spaniard will not ase a proverb ; he is 
full of them, and when a cigar is not ia his mouth, out comes a proverb, 
When you see a band of gossips on ricketty chairs at the bar- 
ber’s door ; the little shining brass basin dangling and ghttering over 
head ; there the air is full of proverb as the summer air of flies. 
muleteers, whips in hand, meet at the road-side wine-shop, there 
flutter abeut thick as bees round a bawthora bash in flower. Where round 
the green billiard-table the brown burgesses of cities meet by 
lamplight, there are proverbs swarming thick as the motes in sa 
A Spaniard must have his proverbs, jast as a Datchmaa bis Hollands, 


ee 


MY FRIEND THE GOVERNOR. 
My friend was Goversor of a known British dependency ; and, as his 
colony was not of the highest class, it involved his 
mance of miscellaneous functions towards a 
tion. Inter alia, he bad to act as Chief Justice, with the 


obligation of dealing with the iniquities of certain gentlemen of colour, 
as well as with those of his white . Quashee, according 
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that the Colonial Office had eo high an | the city, where some of them died of the injuries which were inflicted 
that they left the matter to his tole dis- | o while others remained there for a long time unrecovered. 
ow, the Government of the United States had expressed through their 
culprit’s antecedents, | consal a desire that eo disgraceful a state of re should be remedied, 
ng in the interior, | while, on the other hand, the people of Liverpool had taken up the sub- 
with whom it was cousidered desirable that we should be on terms of | ject with a warmth beyond the wont of Englishmen. Yet it did not ap- 
amity ; co naturally the thought suggested itself of getting rid of the | pear that Her Majesty’s Goverhment bad teken any steps to bring the 
difficulty and conciliating a native by a stroke diplomacy. The} perpetrators of those crimes to justice. Mr. Bright, a Liverpool mer- 
Governor wrote a letter to the sable potentate, intimating confidentially | chant, had addressed a pamphlet to the hon. member for Bedford, setting 
that if bis majesty desired a remission of the sentence, and would be forth the evils which at present prevailed in that respect, and the hon. 
pleased to make his desire known to the Governor, he himself, on the | member had intended to bring 3A mew » under the notice of the 
of the British Government, would not only forego its execution, | House. He bad. however, since joined the Government, and had by the | 
9 oblige his Majesty, would set the prisoner at liberty and send him | acceptance of office, it would seem, become incapacitated from being of | 
home. — use out of his own department either in the House or in the country. 
His Majesty in reply acknowledged the receipt of the Governor’s | (Hear, hear.) He (Mr, M. Milnes) had, however, deemed it to be his | 
courteous communication, bat declined to avail himself of the offer, be- | duty to take the question ap, and he shoald at once proceed to inform | 
cause, as be substantially put it, the prisoner was the greatest scoundrel | the House that the grievances which he complained divided themselves | 
in his dominions ; and, therefore, it would better please his Mojesty that | into two branches. The first branch embraced those offences which | 
he should be hanged to save trouble. | came within the operation of the treaty of extradition wh'ch had been | 
Again the Governor was reduced to the extreme of perplexity, and, as | entered into between this country and the United States, and he could 
a last resort, he resolved to confer with the criminal himself. Walking assure the House that, even in the case of those, the graver class of | 
down to the jail in the dusk of the evening, he explained to the prisoner | crimes, the arrang were 80 plicated that it was almost impos- | 
that he was a very violent and wicked person, that he had now been con- | sible to bring the perpetrators to justice. 
finéd a long time, as was hoped, to the reformation of his wicked ways ; An outrage which had been committed on board the ship Zéiwan had, 
and therefore, if he would promise to conduct himself properly for the | for instance, been brought before Baron Bramwell last year, and, in con- 
fature, be (the Governor) was disposed to show bim mercy, and grant him | sequence of its baving taken place two miles and a half beyond what he 
life and liberty. To his surprise Quasbee replied, in a tone of surly ob- | considered the jurisdiction of Great Britain, the jary did not decide on 
jection, that liberty was of no use to him; that if he were let out of pris- | the case, while the offender was handed over to the American consul, | 
on he expected nothing bat insult and misery ; while on the other band, | who transmitted him, together with the witnesses, to the United States ; | 
as he was now heartly sick of confinement, and had beer sentenced to be | but the moment he had reached bis native shore the witnesses absconded, | 
hanged, be expected to be hanged accordingly. At this last rebuff the | and he escaped punishment. Two cases of somewhat similar nature bad 
Governor felt there was but one alternative ; so he returned to the Gov-| cecurred within a very brief period, and within the last month a marder 
ernment House, gave some private directions, and that same night the | had beea committed on board the American ship Mountaineer, which had 
prisoner was turned out of prison, and the prison-doors were locked | arrived at Sunderland from New Orleans via Amsterdam. The captain, 
against bis re-entry. however, had some work to get the a of the murder kept in 
But so far trom the Governor’s difficulty being removed by this course | proper custody, and bad applied to the American consul on the subject, 
it now took the shape of a regular persecution. Oa the following morn- who in his turn had addressed an application to the magistrates of Sun- 
ing Quashee watched the Governor from his house, and with loud cries | derland for the use of a cell ic which the criminal might be confined, ua- 
demanded summary-justice ; and from this time, whenever the Governor | dertaking to pay the necessary expenses. The matter had eventually 
went in or out, or to or from his court— whether he was alone or in com- | been brought under the notice of the right hon. baronet the Secretary for 


in complimentary terms, 
y= of the Governor himself, 


eretion. 
this dilemma, the Governor inquired into the 
si cocttatesd as he Gave ot a certain ki 
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y—there was Quashee at his heels, insisting on his right to be} 
ed. 


So completely was the Governor wearied by this pertinacity, that in 
the end he resolved to quit the colony, and to return to his practice at 
the English Bar. Here he has happily ded in obtaining profes- 
sional equivalents for the loss of his official position, and he can now 
te a yous retrospect of his former colonial difficulty. R.S, W. 
—Unes a . 
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Emtpertal Parliament. 
RED RIVER SETTLEMENT. 
House of Commons, July 29. 

Mr. Camp withed to put a question to the Under-Secretary of the 
Colonies in reference to Captain Palliser’s expedition. That expedition 
bad been ordered by the Government two years ago to examine the| 
country between Lake Superior and the Rocky Mountains, within British 
territory. The evidence before the Hudson’s Bay Committee had been 
£0 contradictory in regard to the agricultural value of that country, 
that Government had, very properly, determined to institute an impar- 
tial examination. The duty had been ictrusted to Captain Palliser, and 
the papers narrating that officer’s proceedings had been lately laid be- 
fore them. There were two points more ——— urged against the 
likelihood of future settlement—inaccessibility severity of climate. 
The first of these had been practically eet at rest by the fact that a} 
weekly mail had now been establisbed between St. Paul’s ané Red River, | 
and a steamer was now regularly plying on its waters. The journey, | 
which formerly occupied four te six weeks, was pow accomplished in 
eight days. And should railway accommodation be carried out, as was 
contemplated, the journey from St. Paul’s to the iver Settl 





the Home Department, and bis answer had been that the request of the 
consul could not be complied with. The consequence had been that the 
murderer bad escaped a few days after, that he bad been recaptured by 
the people of Sunderland, had again escaped, and was now wandering 
about the country with perfect impunity. With respect to thore graver 
offences, therefore, he thought it was expedient some arrangement should 
be made for the safe custody of the offenders. Such cases, however, 
were of rare occurrence in comparison with those minor craelties to 
which he wished particularly to invite the attention of the House, and 
which had become now so frequent as to be known under the special de- 
nomination of “ consuls’ cases.” The namber of sufferers in these cases 
who had been in hospital in Liverpocl from June, 1857, to Jane, 1858, 
was no less than 135; while from the latter month to January, 1859, 
the number bad been 80 ; the number in the workhouse from June, 1858, 
to March, 1859, baving been no less than 23, The Society of Friends of 
Foreigners in Distress bad also published a report on the subject, which 
showed how great was the evil of which he complained, No one could 








might, before long, be performed in little more than 48 hours. The 

jon of i ibility bad thus already received a practical solution. 
The country within British territory thus opened up was of vast extent, 
the fertility of the soil was confirmed by Captain Palliser, and the fact 
that a settlement, now of nearly 7 people, had, notwithstanding 

disadvantage, maintained itself for 40 years, was conclusive proof 
of the fertility of the country. At a point still farther west, on the vast 
prairies, Captain Palliser came on a scene which he thus described :— 
** The whole region, as far as the eye could reach, was covered with baf- 
faloes, in bands varying from hundreds to thousands.” A day's journey 
fartber brought bim to the banks of the south branch of the atcbe- | 
wan, which at this point, 400 miles west of Lake Winnipeg. he described 
as “a magnificent river, navigable for craft of any size.” He mentioned 
the existence of coal at several points, and, though his report was, in 
some respects, not so full as might be wished, it confirmed the opinion of 
those who urged opon the Government the great capabilities of this vast 

ion. It would seem, ind likely to prove for Canada an addition 

to its territory of a great and fertile prairie country, capable of com: | 
peting with the rich prairies of the valley of the Mississippi. 

Captain Pallisser had likewise discovered a pass across the a 
Monntains which would connect the prairies of the Saskatchewan wit 
Britieh Columbia. But in bis last despateb of the 7th of October, 1858, | 
he requested that further instruction might be sent to him, which would | 
enable him to complete his survey of the boundary-line and of the Rocky 
Mountains. He (Mr. Caird) bad. referred to the question of climate. 
There was no detailed information in the printed papers on that point, 
and, as Captain Palliser had sent home a journal in whieh all such de- | 
tails were embraced, he hoped that the journal would be printed for the | 
public information. He trusted that no undue economy would be pras- | 
tised which might hinder the satisfactory prosecution of this interesting , 
Inquiry. When it was considered that the Canadas were our nearest co- 
lony, that they had already @ line of railway nearly a 1,000 miles io } 
length, carrying commanieation at all seasons of the year from the At- | 
lantic to Lake fiaroo, and that the result of this exploration might add | 
to them an almost boundless extent of accessible and fertile soil in a) 
healthy climate, which might yet be peopled from this country, bathought 
the Honse would not the cost of a full and careful examination. 

Mr, EB. Ex.tice said he kaew something of the matter, and the state- 
ment of the hon, gentleman was a pare fiction. Additional information 
made it apparent that colonies could not be established in the districts 
to which he had referred. He that no more money would be 
wasted in this matte:. No information had been gained by aa 
Palliser which had not been in the possession of the Hudsoo’s Bay Com- 
rey for the last 40 years, 

. D. Sermoor entirely differed from the view of the right hoo. gen- 
tleman. Why did not the Hadson’s Company communicate their 
information to the ponte during the last 40 years? [Hear, pear d The 
results of Captain Palliser’s expedition were very important. The re- 
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deny that these cases were producing the most injurious effect upon the 
British and American navies by cultivating, from the impenlly with 
which they were attended, feelings of cruelty and forocity, of which they 
had seen examples, ending in men being brought to the scaffold. There 
was every desire on the part of the American Government and the Ame- 
rican people that the evil should be remedied. The New York Commer- 
cial , in a recent pumber, said :— 

“ Certainly the subject is important. The humanity and agnor 
of this country and Great Britain should be glad to unite in some feas 
ble reform to prevent this reign of cruelty and violence.” 

Mr. N. Hawthorne, the distinguished American writer of fiction, had, 
in a letter, ex the same view. The remedy must lie in one of two 
directions—either in giving additional powers to American consuls or Ly 

ion with the United States, enabling us to bring the to 
justice aa if the offence bad been committed on Bag)irh soil. He hoped 
he should not be met with technicalities, bat that Her 's Govern- 
meot would see whether, without contradiction of the principles of inter 
national Jaw, that law might not be so supplemented as to prevent the 
evil which now existed. The ayn em power to the consuls 
would naturally occur to any one w eastlgntns tie outinaty It was 

nat 


true that it was the practice of the Eoglish to refuse extra-territo- 
rial power to any body of foreigners residing within thls kiogdom ; at 
the same time, in that respect, we bad soted exveptronaily of 


Europe. The law during the middle ages, and down to our own time, 
was that for the purposes of public seourity and advantage a pation 
should permit foreigners to exercise withia its boundaries such jurisdic- 
tion on its own subjects as might not be — to the common weal. 
In former times it was contended that no Frenchman should submit to be 
judged by the law of any other country but bis own, and the right was 
only abandoned in 1832. He thought that by some extension of pes 
they might enable the American consuls to judge the more simple and 
more frequent of these cases. He knew it might be said that other evils 
ould perbaps arise. He was bound to say that be bad heard of cases at 
Havre in which the absolute jurisdiction over American subjects, assured 
to the consul by a convention with Fiance, bad been grossly abused. If 
the giving power te the consuls was not the right remedy he did not see 
why they could not come to an arrangement with the United States by 
which these cases might not be judged by the native tribavals of this 
country and America. It might not do to apply the rule to the graver 
cases, bat itgpigbt be made to apply to all cares which would come ordi- 
narily under the jurisdiction of ast'pendiary magistrate. He hoped that 
in one direction or the other Her Majesty's Government would negotiate 
with the United States, and in settling the matter in a satistactory man- | 
ner perform an act not only of hamanity but of justice. (Hear, hear } 
The hon. gentleman coneluded 4 moving that an bumble address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to be graciously pl to| 
enter into negotiatioas with the Government of the United States of 
America, for the purpose of preventing the assaults and craelties com- 
mitted on merchant seamen engaged in traffic between this country and 
the United States, and of bringing to jastice the perpetrators of such | 
offences, many of whom escape with impunity in 
fects of the present system of international jurisdiction. 











ent state of the law, that in the case of serious crimes all the punishment 
the consul could inflict was to make the captain of the ship pay a sort of 


ne. 

Sir G. CO. Lewis said the hon. member who had brought this subject 
ander the consideration of the House had done good service to bis own 
country, and to a portion of the community of the United States. But 
the territorial law of England was not competent to deal with such off- 
ences as the bon. member had described to the House. No country 
claimed a jurisdiction over crimes committed on board the ships of anoth- 





gion in question was very fertile. Captain Palliser had discovered four 
passes through the Rocky Mountains which might be made practicable 
for wheel carriages. Her Maj 

jieation bet the 
sults of Captain Palliser’s expedition he (Mr. Danby Seymour) hoped 
would be considered this year by Her Ma}: sty’s Government. 

Mr. BLacksurn protested against the public money being voted for the 
colonization of such regions as the ove referred to —Mr. C. Forrescur 
said Captain Palliser received from ber Majesty’s Government instruc- 
tions to continue his explorations in accordance with his owa proposal 
in Octuber, 1858, and was expected home this autumo. No journal had 
been rcceived from him. 


CRUELTY TO MERCHANT SEAMEN, 
Tuesdoy, August 2. 


Mr. M. Micwes rose, pursuant to notice, to move an address to Her 
Majesty, praying that she might be graciously pleased to take steps to 
prevent the assaults and cravities which were committed on merchant 
The hon. Jeman, in doing so, said the subject was one 
large bodies of men througbout the 

much injury wnredressed, and 








y's Government ought to establish steam |}; 
River and Vancouver's Island. The re-} 


er country except by treaty, aod the Crown of Eogland bad no power or 
jurisdiction over offences committed on board American ships on the 
seas. It was ovly by aspecific convention with the United 

that such a jurisdiction could arise. In the treaty concluded with the 
United States by Lord Ashburton in 1842 there was an article that stipa- 
lated for the mutual extradition of criminals. Itincluded persons charged 
with murder, aseau!ts with inteot to murder, robbery, arson, forgery, and 


| 


| attering forged papers. When a marder, or an assault with intent to mar- | 


| der, is committed on board an American ship on the high seas, it is 
| the construction of the law supposed to be committed on American te 


| 


tory, if the ship put into an English port, and the offender were claimed 
through the rican Minister, he would be delivered up aud sent to 
America for , and the witnesses in the ease were required tu be sent 
with him. In ice it was found that this process was rarely carried 


into effect, and did not lead to the punishment of offenders. That, how- 
ever, was the course under the present convention ; and if it was not pur- 
sued the offender could not be made amenable, any more than if be had 
committed the crime on the soil of the United States. The question then 
ardee whetber it was possible to make any convention with the United 
States Ly which this class of criminals could be brought to punishment, 
One obvious means of ene: & object would be to extend the 
pumber of crimes comprised ia article of the treaty of extrasition, 
and inclade these cases of marder andyaggravated assaults on board 
ship. Bat under this article, the remedy, on account of the necessity of 
sending the witnesses to America, was difficult, expensive, 
resorted to. Another coarse su was to obtain a jarisdiction over 
these offences in this country, the United States a 
ion over English sailors similar crimes on 
nations to 

convention ; and, if the Government of the United 

to agree 'o such an arrangement, he saw no injury in it to 





i 


Englich ships. This would be in the power of the two 
to 














of the de- 
Mr. J. Ewart seconded the motion. He thought it a defect in the pres- 


—— = 


overcome the difficulty caused by 
e jurisdiction satya =e on 
, egested was to give the consuls 
country aaniotaien in these cases, He was 3 prepared to hat 
even that plan, If the two Governments agreed to it, and Parliament 
ve it effect, could not be carried out. This country has never yet al- 
owed any foreign Power to exercise any criminal jurisdiction within its 
territory. Bat it should be observed that this would be a iction 
over offences committed on board ships on the high seas, “faa 
strictly speaking, within the territory to which the ships belonged. It 
would be aa entirely new system. If they were to arm the American 
Consul at Liverpool with criminal jurisdiction he would still virtual 
be exercising jurisdiction under the English law. As the ccasu! coul 


nation. (Hear, hear.) This would 
each country ising an exclusi 
the high seas. Another course sa 





| pot be learced in the English law he would necesaarily be forced to 


avail himself of the assistance of an assessor who conld advise him apon 
the law of Eagland, so that he would only be formally sitting in Court, 
while an Eoglish barrister would virtually be trying the prisoner. That 
would resolve itself into British administration of justice; and he 
doubted whether such a mode of solving this difficulty would find very 
much favour. At the same time he @id not express a confident opiuion 
against it, but he quite agreed in the general scope of the motion of his 
hon, friend, and that this was a matter which might form a subject of 
negotiation between this Government and the Government of the United 
States, (Hear, hear.} 

Mr. Hentey wished the hon. gentleman had informed the House 
whether many prosecutions took place in the courts of the United States’ 
with reference to offences committed in vessels while on thet voyage to 
America, because it was hardly possible to conceive that all the alleged 
cruelties should have been committed when going one way and none 
wheu going the other. The records of the American Courts might show 
how they dealt with matters of this nature. No doubt the American 
law very much resembled our own, but it might be very difficult for us 
if we entered into a treaty on this subject with the United States to re- 
fuse to treat beng | with Austria, Russia, or Spain. Should we like 
an Euglish subject who had committed an assault on the high seas to be 
given up to the Russian police? If we entered into a bargain with one 
nation on this subject, it might be offensive to refuse to make a similar 
bargain with another nation. The principal difficulty he believed was, 
that if the views of the hon. gentleman were adopted we should have to 

ut our prisons at the command of American consuls, The subject was 

with difficulties, but there could be no harm in negotiating upon 

it, He hoped that care would be taken that in attempting to cure evils 

which were not our ows we should not fall into a dispute with another 
nation. 

The Arrorney Grverat said this subject had for a very considerable 
time engaged the attention of the present Government since its late ac- 
cession to office. and also of the Government that preceded it, The pro- 
position of the United S:ates Government always Raa been that an Ame- 
rican charged with an assault upon the high seas should, on his arrival 
in this country, be taken before an American consul, who should be in- 
vested with criminal jurisdiction. To that proposition, however, he, as 
the law officer of the Crown, in conjunction with bis colleagues, would 
offer a most strenuous opposition. (Hear, bear.) He certainly never 
would be a party to any criminal jurisdiction being exercised in this 
country, except in the name of the Queen, and according to the laws of 
the country. (Hear, hear.) The right hon. gentleman who bad just sat 
down had adverted to the possibility of our being required to extend the 
same principle to Austria, Russia, and other States baving arbitrary 
criminal laws if we entered into a treaty with tLe United States ; but he 
(ne Attorney-General) did not think that that consequence would at all 

ollow, because in the case of the United States the bargain that might 
be entered into would be in accordance with our ‘nalienable claim to re- 
— of jurisdiction, and that involved the administration of a cri- 
minal law similar to our own, and founded on the same pringiples as 
our own. The Americans bad conventions with France on this su 
and the re tations that had been made to the Government of the 
menoer in which the authority established by those conventions was cx- 
ercised would surprise the House, and would be a waroing against the 
adoption of any similar rule in this country. (Lear, hear.) 

Nothing was more common than for the captain of an American mer- 
chant vessel, on entering a Freneh port, to go immediately to bis own 
consul and accuse his whole ship’s crew of mutiny and have them im- 
prisoned, in order that he might them in safe custody until he in- 
tended to sai! again, when the crew was delivered ap to bim on board. 





4 the establishment 
tion in to dispose of those quarre! 
tracts between British seamen and thei 
foreign port, and similarly with regard to foreign seamen on their ar- 
rival at an Eoglish port. He earnestly hoped that some mutual under- 
standing might be entered into, and some wise rule adopted on this 
subject with other nations. 

Mr. Mruyes thanked the House and the Government for the considera- 
tion they bad given to the subject, adding that he had no doubt the dis- 
cussion which had taken place would materially promote the humane 
object he had in view. The motion was then to. 


oe 


WHAT THE ITALIANS THINK OF IT. 

A correspondent of the NV, Y¥. Times—which paper, we need scarcely re- 
miod our readers, is the great champion and vindicator of Louis Napol- 
eon—tbus writes from Milan, on 24th ult. 
Re sg I Ng! Be. no idea of Me real feelin pe 

gagged, unless the o dents of t glish papers take 
the trouble to Ro among the people of one and all classes they will con- 
vey to the public a quite other than the trae impression. I was not in 
Milan when the Emperor arrived, and I was to read in the pa- 
pers that he was received with acclammation, Since my retarn I have 
qnestioned all my friends and they give the most indignant deuial to the 
accusation, They say that even the reception of the King was cold at - 


preveliieg here. The 
e 


first, and that the middle classes made the test exertions to ade 
eats 0 that he wa siuned against oot sinning, and that finally they 
ed ; but that for the Emperor no effort was made ; that when be 


| appeared on the balcony of the palace the crowd below cried with one 
voice Vogliamola Venezia libera, The surest of the existing dissatis- 
| faction is the Goveramental cireular to the on the 16th insr., “ is- 
sued on account ef various articles inserted in certain journals which 
overstep the bounds of iety ;’’ articles which “ reprerent late events 
as ill , which blame au august pereonage towards whom gratitade 
ought to impose respect ;” the Governmeat expected that the jouraalists 
would bave reached the “ sorrowful calm’ which pervades the population, 
and as they bave not done so menaces “without farther warning, with 
immediate on and even with absolute suppression any paper that 
shall speak of late events or of any other political event in improper or 
excessive terms, or shall meet rae which may affect the dignity and 
honour of the Government of the King or his magoanimous ally.” Let 
it be said in justice to the Piedmontese that the Press of Tarin is indig- 
nant at this menace, and even the Corriere Mercantile,a purely Govern- 
mental orgao, reproducing the circular, comments on its severily, and as- 
serts“ that the language of the Milenese Press on the announcement of 
| the treaty of peace bore the impress of the most exquisite sentiments of 
| propriety and patriotism.” And I am sare you would agree with the 
| Corriere, expecially when you bear in mind that Lombardy mourns not 
| for herself but for Venice ; that betrayed, deserted sister to whom “ we 
| are bound by every holy tie of sacrifice and stru 


uggle.”’ 
wa be puerile reasons 





given 4 the Emperor at St. Cloud for 
| the conclusion of peace are received here with the scorn which they de- 
| serve. What, say the Milanese, did be make war on Austria witaoat 
| counting the cost? Did be not know that even the Mincio carried, he 
must beard the lion in his den? Did be imagine that the fortresses could 
be taken by any other method than by aedault or siege? Was he not 
aware that unless resolved to violate the German Confederation he could 
not set foot on the German Tyrol? Yet with all their just mason for 
indignation against the peace, the Tialians do not forget the gratitade 
due to the French soldiers who have shed such valorous blood fer the 
Italian caus. Trae it is rare now to see the French tricolour bleaded 
with the Italian ; the inscriptions of viva N IL 
ever seen ; but ths wounded Freuch are 

ate care, the same courtesy is extended to the 
without exception, guard against any 
the susceptibilities of the French army. 
bodied these sentiments. “ The 
the course of our hopes, cannot 
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facrifices,” it ; and lades, “the war which you 
ve combated, which remaias an anfaished monument, will live not 
lone in the soavenirs of Italy and France, bat in the anaals of hama- 
nity.” Iam sorry to say that the Freach canaot suppress, even in these 
moments of universal gloom, their intolerable blague which grates upon 
the Italian ear, and makes them wish their liberators a safe retara to 
Paris, where, on the 15th of August, they may glorify themselves and 
their leader to their hearts’ content. Great ire is expected by the as 
sertion of the Constitutional that Victor was a party to the peace before 
it was flaally concluded at Villafranca. Evea Genoa, repablican, re- 
bellious Geaoa, bas sent up an address to the King, full of love and loy- 
alty, such as no Genoese thought it possible that he could feel for any 
scion of the hitherto detested House of Sivoy. 

* * * © The failure of Count Arese to form a miaistry, has given un- 
usual satisfaction. So intimate with the Emperor as to tuloyer him, he 
had made himself very obnoxioas in Geaoa by his fé in honour of the 

@' at ; bis hatred of the Liberals, to say nothing of the Republicans, 
and by his Retrogradist tendencies in geaeral. 


eee Semel 
ANOTHER NEW PEER. 


The natural termination to such a career as that of Mr. Labouchere is 
a seat in the Upper House. It is our duty to announce to our readers 
to-day that he fos received this honourable distinction from his Sove- 
reign. By his wealth, by his position, by his conaexions, and by the 
services which he has rendered to the State daring a quarter of a cen- 
tury, Mr. Labouchere is fairly entitled to the honour which has been con- 
on him. More than this, on the formation of the present Govern- 
ment MrgLabouchere consented to waive claims which he might very 
fairly have pressed upon the political party of which he had so long been 
inent member. If the Queen’s Government was to be carried on 
—if the country was not to be left for an indefinite time in the hands of 
& party which, whatever its other merits may have been, was unable to 
obtain a majority in the Lower House, it bad become absolutely neces- 
sary that there ld be a fusion between the various sections of Libe- 
rals. It was clear enough, in order to carry out this arrangement, that 
more than one gentleman who had been accustomed to hold a position 
the staff of the Parliamentary army should consent to be superseded. 
is the hardest trial to which any one who has occupied a consider- 
post in the Cabinet can be put by his owo party. It requires more 
if-denial and more true public spirit and patriotism quietly to retire 
public view, and to abandon the prizes and rewards of pee life 
ends, than to antagonists, Who is to be the victim? hy should 
go more than another? Who will volunteer for the Jonah leap? It 
blic spirit and good sense. Mr. Labouchere is entitled 
of having withdrawn bis own claims in order that the pre- 
+ Ministry might receive an accession of ae from other quarters, 
become more fairly the representative of the whole Liberal party 
of a jcalar section of it. 
think it was desirable that the government of the conay 
from the hands of Conservative into those of Liberal politi- 
think also that Mr. Labouchere has only received a fair re- 
his elevation to the Upper House. Throughout life he has been 
ustrious and eminent man. He began his career by —— 
first-class in Classics at Oxford, in 1820, In 1832 he was first appoin 
litical office under the Crown, and remained a Lord of the Admi- 
until 1834. He successively filled the offices of Vice President of 
of Trade, aud Master of the Mint, and of Under-Secretary for 
Colonies. In 1839 Mr. Labouchere was appointed President of the 
Board of Trade, and retained the office until September, 1841, when Sir 
Robert Peel came into power at the head of that great ponte wae was 
bever destined again to be united in so compact and so efficient a pha- 
When the Conservative physician was admitted to the bedside of 
and had “ taken the fee,” Mr. Labouchere naturally retired 
with his friends, What 1841 had taken away 1846 restored. 
a short service in the post of [rish Secretary, Mr. Labouchere was 
appointed President of the Board of Trade. March, 1852, how- 
er, saw the end of this appointment. The last t office held by Mr. 
Labouchere was that of Colonial Seoretary, which was conferred upon 
m at the end of 1855, and this he held until the disruption of Lord 
Palmerston’s malaiey, A Peer’s coronet has fitly crowned this long and 
hononrable career.— Times. 


SPE SPELCresT begs 
a : 
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INDIA. 

The latest news is imporiant, and is thas condensed. The date from 

Bombay is July 5. 
The mutiny at Berhampore had led to Lord Canning taking upon him- 
elf ibe rrp of the ariaie. An order of the 4 bad been asad 
mate gr P t. a - 
es gw 4 Spam that e soldier who Solintel Rae 
Eart India Company’s forces shall, if he e it, be allowed to take his 
discharge under the provisions of the act limiting the time of service io 
the army, which directs that soldiers taking their discharge shall be con- 
ed to England, and there finally discharged, and that in the mean- 
while kell continne to be subject to the matiny act and the articles 





war. 
+ The Calcutta Mail of July 5, reached Aden on the 25th.—Every recruit 
in the Barrack dépét bad taken his discharge under the general or- 
der.—The Fifth Euro; at Berhampore, with the exception of about 
40, > quae to their duty. The recusants were to be tried by Court- 
mar 

The rebels in Nepaul bad again appeared on the Oude and Gorrukpore 
frontiers, driven in by starvation. Seventy of them were killed. 


oe 


Aw East Ivpian Cuancencor or tae Excurquer.—We have authority 
for an the Right Hon. James Wilson has consented to go to 
India as a Member of Council, and also as Chancellor of the Indian Ex- 
oe. Mr. Wileon’s tion the Governor-General and the 

et in the latter capacity will $8 similar to that which the Chancel- 
lor of the Exe’ er bears at home to the Government and the Cabinet. 
The task which the new member of Council has before him is certainly 
not a very hopeful one, but Mr. Wilson will carry with bim to India 
babits of business and a financial mp bap ecsmne! but too rarely exbibit- 
ed on the banks of the Hooghly, and if he succeeds in making India sol- 
vent, and in proving that she can pay her way, he will have rendered a 
public service which cannot be too highly appreciated. One element of 
success he will certainly carry with bim in the full confidence and sup- 
og of the Home Government ; and having secured that, we trust that 
sacrifice which he is about to make will meet with its reward in the 
return of financial prosperity to our Indian dominions. 
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Continental Europe. 

Passing weeks and successive arrivals do not tend to clear up the 
troubled state of affairs in Central and Southern Europe ; nor did the 
Asia, Cunard steamer of the 6th inst. bring any cheering information for 
those who estimate human progress by other tests than tle Three per 
Cente. It is true indeed that, save among the soldiers whose trade it is, 
war is becoming more aod more unpopular. But the anomalous condition 
of ‘hings political, left as they were when the latest war was broagh¢ to a 


close, is almost equally ruinous to the parties most deeply interested, 
and foreshadows an abundance of future strife, if not of bloodshed. 
Italy is agitated to the core; Piedmont mouroiog the balf-measures 
which have at once enriched and humiliated her; Venice stung to 
madness; Tuscany and the smaller Duchies apparently firm in 
their resistance to the Austro-French plot for re-instating the deposed 
Princes ; the Pope sneering at a Confederation of States which are not 
organised, and sighing for things as "they were; the French army irri- 
tated at the sudden check imposed upon their career, and warvelling 
why a portion of them was prohibited from accepting a popular féte ten- 
dered them in Milan. Meantime, rumour has it that Victor Emmanuel 
himself declines to take part in the hollow sham of the Confede- 
ration, if Austria be one of the Confederates ; and that he has refused to 
participate in French diplomatic intrigues with the Duchies, which are ex- 
pected to end in a restoration, and French garrisons, and a total scattering 
to the winds of Heaven of all foolish notions about Italian independence. 
This is not of course the way in which the crushing out of Italian hopes is 
alluded to in the Paris journals and their echoes here. They have quite 
another and a daintier method of putting things. According to them, the 
Italians have got all that they were promised, and more than they de- 
eerve. They are on the high road to some nice little reforms, and those 
odious Treaties of Vienna are reat in twain, For what more would 
the ungrateful fellows clamour? The three Plenipotentiaries—for Sar- 
dinia is to be admitted, after all—for drawing-up the treaty of peace, were 
to have their first sitting at Zurich on the 8th inst. Then will come a 
Congress, perhaps; though ia the interim one of two events may pos- 
sibly take place in the States that have thrown off their rulers. 
Either the people will be goaded into riotous outbreaks, that may seem 
to justify the interference of French troops for the maintenance of or- 
der ; or they will be cajoled into assenting to the return of their Sove- 
reigns, and awake by-and-by to the consciousness that they have been 
bought ard sold. If their past be a hideous prospect, their fature is not 
mach more flattering. 

A wordy war is being waged between Austria and Prussia, and some 
observers foretell that it may ultimately lead to blows. We can only 
Ssy at present that the writers in the Austrian Gazelle, whose article on 
* What will Austria Do?” is much quoted jast now, appear to be on a 
par with the high military officers of that unfortunate Empire. More 
arrogance and ignorance of their professioa could scarcely be exhibited. 





Men and Things at Home. 

For once, the mercantile community and the Government, though 
taking entirely different views, are each in a right. C 

and the Stock Exchange believe that there will be no more wars for a 
long period to come, and conclude that the Emperor of the French has 
abjured his long-cherished and early-avowed projects, because he dis- 
misses several thousands of bis sailors and soldiers upen furlough. Oar 
Cabinet, on the contrary, though its words chime io with the halcyon 
expectations of the hour, show by its actions that it recognizes the pos- 
sibility of a new Holy Alliance springiog up from the ruins of the old 
one—but with this material difference, that Great Britain will be ex- 
cluded therefrom. 

Hence the unrelaxed estimates, naval and military, passed willingly 
by the House of Commons. Hence the Bill for organising a new force of 
30,000 volunteer seamen, as a fitting reply to the presumed disarmament 
abroad. Ministers talk as though the man of destiny always said what 
he meant, and meant what he eaid ; but they act as though they had per- 
petually before them the Report of the French Naval Commission of 1851, 
in which the Secretary, M. Collas, naively stated, in a time of profound 
peace: “Our adversary is known— itcan only be England,” or the very 
recent words of a former editor of the Constitutionnel, who declares that “‘ be- 
fore 1899, the haughty mistress of the ocean will have sunk to the level 
of Holland.” Both are right, we say, the Merchants and the Executive. 
The former may launch out into new enterprises safely, if the latter be 
Vigtant and well-armed. Oa the subject of the alleged “ panic ” here- 
upon, we speak in a separate article. 

The Parliamentary session was probably brought to a close at the lat- 
ter end of last week. Nothing very striking has been said or done of 
late in either House ; though it must be owned that the grand debates 
which precede changes of Ministry, or are admitted to be tests of party 
strength, engross cften too much of the world’s notice. The affairs of 
daily life are generally more influenced by Bills enacted quietly and 
that cause no sensation at the time, than they are by (hose occasional 
displays of eloquence of which the long reports camber our papers. Mr. 
Monckton Milnes’ effort on behalf of seamen deserves, and has received 
much notice. It is a most difficult subject to deal with. 

Lord Palmerston’s elim majority of thirteen dwindles away, under the 
scrutiny of Electioneering Committees, who have ejected no fewer than 
six of his supporters for proved bribery, through thesiielves or their 
agents. Amongst them is Lord Bury, well known in Canada, and 
thought to be a rising politician, though at the last ministerial change 
he subsided into a paid office in the Queen’s Household, which, though per- 
sonally honourable, is scarcely on the road to distinction in public life.— 
Mr. Labeuchere, also an old acquaintance of our Colonial friends, is to be 
raised to the Peerage, though he was not gazetted on the Sth inst. The 
Times, it will be observed, approves this promotion, though it was only 
the other day that our uncertain contemporary denounced in strong terms 
the too frequent accessions to the Upper House. For our parts, while we 
rejoice to see old and faithful servants of the Crown and the public per- 
sonally honoured, we think this mode of doing them honour is about as 
absurd as any of the antique abuses at which Reformers level their at- 
tacks. A veteran, worn-out, is re-invested with the duties and respon- 
sibilities of Legislation ; for it would be derogatory altogether to view 
the House of Lords as an ornamental appendage of the State! The Times 
scarcely mends the matter, by enlarging upon party-gratitude due to the 
recipients of this favour, because he forbore to press upon Lord Palmers- 
ton at an inconvenient moment bis individual claim for office. Through 
the delicate wording of a partisan, we trace the defence of a job—if it be 
not a breach of decorum to call things by their right names. 

A “trike” among the operative Builders has caused some uneasiness 
in London. The object is to limit the hours of daily labour, cutting 
them down from ten to nine. The masters are firm in their resistance. 
The men, numbering about 40,000, are firm also—as they generally are 
at the outset. They have held several meetings in Hyde Park ; but the 
harangues addressed to them by designing demagogues have been, it 
seems to us, less violent than of yore. It isto be hopgil that the difi- 
culty will be left to adjust itself, and that no governmental interference 
will take place, unless intimidation be practised. 


The Physiology of Panics. 
The traditional reputation of Englishmen for a certain quiet common 
sense is now very seriously called in question, both on the Continent of 
Burope and in these United States, on the ground of the alleged 








many an American journalist really imagines the whole of Her Majesty’s 
dominions in Europe to be at this moment quivering from the Land’s 
End to John O'Groat’s, with one vast universal man-quake of terror and 
alarm. : 

Now, we have not the smallest intention of questioniag the fact that 
4 very general anxiety exists throughout Great Britain just at present, 
on the subject of our national defences, and of their state of preparation 
to meet any sudden attack of a powerfal and skilful enemy. The ample 
excuse for this anxiety was admirably well put by Lord Lyndhurst be- 
fore the House of Peers, when he declared that the naval forces of Eng- 
land were not in a condition to make the English goveroment securely 
independent of all extra-national considerations in the condact of its 
foreign policy ; and that he, for one, was unwilling, even for a moment, to 
appear to hold his rights as an Englishman on sufferance, and by favour 
of any foreign State however friendly. It is not corcect to point to the 
strength of France as the only reason for this anxiety in the British 
mind. France is indeed our nearest neighbour, and the most powerful 
stute of Continental Europe, and she may therefore be fairly taken into 
the account as an immediate motive for stimu lating the Queen's Govern- 
ment to whatever efforts may be required to put England into a per- 
fectly calm and independent attitude before the world. But gist 
of the appeal made by Lord Lyndhurst, and by those who think with 
that high-souled and venerable statesman, lies quite wide of any neceasary 
reference to one or another foreign Power. It is the daty of England to 
be sufficient unto herself. Here is the whole story in half a dozen words. 
So long as there is good reason to doubt whether England really is suf- 
ficient unto herself, so long rational Englishmen will fail in their fidelity 
to their country, if they do not insist upon the perils and the indecency 
of such a state of things. 

But is the condition of mind brought about by such considerations 
fairly to be described as a “ panic?” We think not. A well grounded 
anxiety is oue thing ; and a panic is quite another. Ia fact, the etymo- 
logy of the word is the best proof of this. A panic is simply an ill- 
grounded anxiety, or an anxiety without any ground at all. Io 
ite earliest antique use, the word referred to the sudden and hor- 
rible trepidation by which men, lost in a vast forest, overtaken 
by the night, and beset with the maltitudinous and mysterious noise of 
the wood, were so liable to be seized. Then it was, when the sighings 
of the wind, the moanings and the cries of all the forest creatures, the 
sense of loveliness and the nervous susceptibility born of mere physical 
fatigue, conspired with the gathering shades of darkness to appal the 
heart and break down the reasoning faculties of the strayed wanderers, 
that the awful Pan was supposed to be brooding over them, mysterious, 
malignart, avenging the desecration of his solitades, a demon omnipo-- 
tent for ill. Men in such a situation could scarcely be said to be anx- 
lous. They were simply “scared from their senses” as the good old 
English phrase has it. They took no thought even for their safety, but 
fled blindly they knew not whither, or sank down, shivering, helpless, 
and insane with terror, where they stood. The derivative uses of the 
word in later times are but the faithful transcripts of this, its original 
significance. 

A“ panic” among men is simply what the prairie-rangers call a “ stam- 
pede.”’ It is a wild excitement of the intellect, in which the control of 
the will disappears, and crowds of men are driven headlong at the mercy 
of every rumour, every suggestion, every shadow that may cross their 
path. A financial “ panic,” for instance, exhibits as we need hardly re- 
mind our readers on this side the sea, precisely these characteristics. 
There was a “ panic” on the New York Stock-Exchange at just this time 
two years ago, when the fall of a single financial Institation, important 
certainly but by no means imperial in its relations with the business 
world, frightened the most cautious business-men out of their discretion, 
and all descriptions of corporate property were thrown as it were, 
wildly out of window. There was a “panic” on the Stock-Ex- 
change of London bat the other day, when the mere assertion of 
a leading journal that a secret treaty had been formed between France 
and Russia exploded Capel Court like a bombshell, and made Consois 
themselves unsaleable for four-and-twenty hours. But a general fall in 
the English funds, immediately after a warlike discourse from one of the 
Queen’s Ministers, or a threatening statement in the Speech from the 
Throne, would not imply a “panic.” The moment a rational ground 
for anxiety enters into the case, the proper quality of “ panic” disap- 
pears from any exhibition of popular alarm, no matter how vehement it 
may be. 

And as in matters political and financial, so in military history, we 
have abundant inst of the diffe between “ panics” and reasona- 
ble alarms. Both have occurred among the bravest soldiers in the world. 
The flight of the right brigade of British cavalry at the battle of Chilian- 
wallah was a clear case of “panic.” The notion rapidly disseminated 
through the ranks, already demoralized by the preposterous order 
of battle which Lord Gough chose to adopt, that the cavalry 
were to be abandoned to their fate, turned the whole of this fine body of 
troopers into so many maniacs, till charging headlong through our own 
artillery, and dismounting four guns in their flight, they made their es- 
cape from the field, leaving five stands of British colours to be the tro- 
phies of the astonished Sikhs. That memorable day of Bladensburg, on 
which, as the ingenious Yankee so skilfully stated the case, “ the Ameri- 
cans djdn’t seem to take no interest” in the battle, was a day of moet 
decided “ panic” under the star-spangled banner ; and two New York 
correspondents of one of our city contemporaries recently gave us a very 
graphic picture of a “ panic” at Brescia, in which the said correspondents 
themeelves took a highly gymnastic part, with the escort of a French 
waggon-train returning from the victory of Solferino. All these cases 
are properly to be described as “ panics,” because in each of them the 
least exercise of their reasoning powers by the men involved would have 
made the actual results impossible. But the retreat of Sir John Moore, 
hasty as it was, or the abandonment of Long Island by General Wasb- 
ington, or the surrender of Paris in 1814, cannot be described as 
“ panics ” 

Again, a woman who goes into hysterics at the sound of a mouse in 
the wainscot is the victim of “a panic.” A woman who opens the win 
dow and calls for the police, when she hears the heavy footsteps of a bur- 
glar on the stairs, acts upon a reasonable alarm. 

If the whole of England were to begin arming from Essex to Cornwall, 
on hearing that the Grand Dake Constantine of Russia had just reviewed 
twenty-one-sail-of-the line at St. Petersburgh, it would be fair to say that 
the “ fast anchored isle’ was rocking with a panic. That the British 
Parliament on ascertaining the near balance which exists between our 
own means of national defence, and the offensive forces of the Continental 
States, sets itself earnestly to work to restore to us that relative naval 
superiority which is necessary to put the country perfectly at its ease in 
the presence of any political complications, actual or possible, is the best 
proof that could be given of a state of mind as far removed from panic, 
as it is from stolid self-sufficient apathy, or a dishououracle acquiescence 
in the loss of national prestige. 





A Nice Point in Nova Scotia. 
Oar readers are already aware that the late General Election ia the 
Provinces terminated in the of a House of Assembly, the majority 
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“Lic opinion, was believed to be opposed to the Government. Newspa- 
_- generally supporting the Ministry have refused to acquiesce in this 
view, and we believe it still remains to be settled at the meeting of the 
House whether or not certain members will really be permitted to re- 
tain their seats. Be this as it may, a majority of the new Legislature 
have taken the novel course of drawing the attention of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, by memorial, to the fact that his advisers are sustained by 
only a minority of the Representatives of the people. Twenty-nine 
Members, a clear majority, sign this memorial ; and they ask his Excel- 
Jeney to call the new House together immediate'y, in order “ that the 
earliest opportunity should be afforded for testing the opinion of Par- 
liament,” and that “ his Excellency may ae. ennreunied by those who 
enjoy that measure of public fid to a wise admi- 
nietration of affairs.” 

The Earl of Mulgrave replies that, while “ready to give due weight 
to the sentiments of gentlemen holding the influential position of the 
memorialists, His Excellency cannot, he conceives, accept advice on the 
subject of the memorial from any other than his Constitutional advisers, 
without disregarding the Royal instractions, infringing upon the system 
of Responsible Government established in this Colony, and compromis- 
ing the position of strict impartiality between political parties, which it 
is His Excellency’s firm determination ever to preserve.” 

The Government refuse to anticipate the customary duty, considering 
a meeting at this season y. The Opp , on the contrary, 
believing themselves in a majority and that the meeting of the House 
would be the cause of the inauguration of their own policy, naturally 
desire the earliest means of putting this strength to the test. On this 
state of facts, their leader, the Hon. Wm. Young, has addressed a long 
and urgent letter to the Colonial Secretary at home, giving a variety of 
reasons why the House should be sammoned at once, and appealing to 
his Grace to cause the necessary steps to be taken. 

The state of affairs, thus sketched, is povel, p2rplexing,and vexatious. 
Bat we cannot think that the Colonial Secretary will afford the redress 
that is asked. To do so would be a direct slar upon Lord Mulgrave, for 
his Lordship is supposed to be coguizant of the facts, and ought to be able 
to determine for himself whether the circumstances of the case call for 
the exercise of his prerogative. A bold and experienced Governor would 
act for himeelf in an emergency—if such there really be. Lord Mulgrave 
takes at least a pradent course. In Eogland, if a Parliament died out, and 
a General Election showed ever so clearly that the Ministry in office must 
be superseded, we do not think that Parliament would be summoned to 
meet before the usual time, or that the Ministry would lay down their ap- 
pointments, On the other band, if the appeal was made to the country on 
any special questions and the result was so stated, Parliament would eith- 
er be called together at once, or the Sovereign would dismiss the Cabinet. 
Lord Mulgrave must be prepared to show that the interests of the Col- 
ony do not require him to constrain or change his advisers. After all, a 
Governor cught to be something above and beyond a Registrar. 
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Judge Haliburton’s Maiden Speech. ‘. 

The London 7imes, whose report we copied last week, did not do full 
justice to the Colonial débutant in Parliament. A new Member making 
his maiden effort, a Colonist, a man not unknown to fame, and speaking 
on a theme whereon he might be supposed to speak with authority—he 
might have been reported in the first pereon, as falls to the lot of leaders 
on either tide of the House. But curtailment and condensation we know 
are necessary ; and we have quite enough of the debates as they are 
given us. What we would mark in this instance is the omission of just 
that one special point made by the Judge, which had freshness and bold- 
ness about it. Ourinformant is a friend just returned from London, who 
chanced to be under the gullery daring the discussion on Colonial De- 
fences, and whose ears were very naturally struck by what he beard. 
The peroration, so to say, was thus expressed. The speaker had said, as 
set down in the journals, that under present circumetances the Provinces 
had an interest in the perpetuation of existing relations. But he went 
on to say, if they must look to themselves for protection—“ give us 
our independence at once, and let us manage our own affairs.” 

Out informant farther tells us that this sentence, or conclusion of a sen- 
tence in these words, was received with marked approbation from both 
sides of the House. As he sat down, the Judge was warmly cheered, 
the Government benches being particularly fall, and the Opposition mod- 
erately 80. 





The Sub-Atlantic Telegraph. 

The past, the present, and the future of an enterprise, that in itself is 
an epitome of the spirit of this marvellous age may be read in an adver- 
tisement elsewhere. And a curious stady it is, in its variety of explan- 
ations, plans, and promises, and its significant hints that the Directors 
purpose to ensure saccess hereafter—simply by deserving it. What the 
United States government may do with reference to the loan of naval 
aid, we shall learn presently from the proper quarter ; bat we have rea- 
son to believe that our own home authorities will, in due season, again 
contribute material assistance. 


Lowering Boats at Sea ; Taylor versus Clifford. 

Retarning to our desk ufter a brief absence, we find a letter from Mr. 
W. P. Taylor, a ship carpenter at Fredericton, N. B., invoking our aid 
towards righting him before the public, as the real inventor of that me- 
thod of lowering boats during a ship’s rapid head-way, which has ob- 
tained great success in the British Navy ander the title of Clifford’s Pa- 
tent. Our correspondent volunteers also to forward explanatory mo- 
dels. 

Receiving, with the diffidence common to editors, the implied compli- 
ment that we are able to decide upon the respective merits of two nau- 
tical contrivances, and also to right an injured person, we must decline 
practically to espouse Mr. Taylor’s cause—and this for one sufficient 
reason, we lack the necessary leisure. To act as his agent here would 
make a deep inroad upon time uaceasingly occupied ; nor is it pradent 
to effect, in one and the same person, the impartiality of a jadge and the 
zeal of apartiean. If we read the story aright, it is alleged that Mr. 
Clifford has borrowed in England a New Brunswick invention. This 
thould be proved by something like a certificate from naval authorities 
on the spot—such certificates, we meaa, as determine the nature of the 
invention and the time at which it was exhibited ; for Mr. Taylor will 
learn that an ex parte statement, however truthful, carries little weight in 
the eyes of the world. Armed with this, he might obtain a few lauda- 
tory newspaper paragraphs ; but it were unfriendly not to tell him 
plainly that the great batile of patent rights is always fought at disad- 
vantage by those who come Jate into the field, and is generally gained 
by him who carries the longest purse. 


Time Laughs at Lockemiths. 

This is a variation from the well-known theatrical proverb; and it is 
suggested to us by an item of news in one of the London papers before 
us We are told therein that Chubb and Hobbs are at ast outdone by a 
German mechanician at Frankfort-on-the Maine, who has invented a pro- 
cess by which safes are made really safe from any barglarious tamper- 
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ings. His aim was notito make @ lock that should defy pickers, and 
consequently set stealers at nought. He has 80 managed it that even 
the owner himself can only bave access to the interior of his strong- box, 
at and after a certain bour appoiated by himself, There is no lock, no 
key-hole, no key. The lid closes absolutely; bat withia is a clock- 
work, that is wound up and set to a yes, pa hour, at which the 
inner bolt is withdrawo. Time being thas e dominant in the matter, 
a waggish paragraphist, in announciog the invention, has given out that 
Time bas beaten Ububb and Hobbes and the rest. 

We have not heard that a Company is yet formed for manufacturing 
this novelty in fastenings. Before it annihilates, however, the lock- 
smith’s craft, it will be necessary to provide against some misadventures 
that might attend its general adoption. pp for i , your 
treasures are to be made available only at 9 A. M., and you travel to 
town by rail-road. A bridge may break down—for the papers tell us 
that the bridges are all deadly men-traps. There is delay at least, if 
nothing worse ; but your “ Open Sesame ” works alike in your presence 
or your absence, all your fancied security is gone. As for cases of illness, 
sudden change of mind after closing your accounts for the day, and a 
| host of other and obvious contingencies—it will be time enough to hear 
| of them when the smart contrivance is seriously taken up. At present, 
| and on paper, it seems only adapted for a red-tape government office, 
wherein nothing is done out of time, and wherein there would be no serious 
consequences if the machinery were to run down, and the archives be- 
come incarcerated for ever. 





Ten Days Among the New Hampshire Alps. 

New facilities of rail-road travelling have made the White Mountains so ac- 
cessible during the summer now verging to its close, that tourists have literally 
swarmed along their pleasant high-ways and by-ways. The halls of the hostelries 
are now tenanted by rival ticket-agents representing the various routes, and drum- 
ming for your patronage ; while, in place of maps and plans and logal informa- 
tion generally, the walls are hung with showy bills of “ lines” reaching from 
Maine to Texas, and you are exhorted thereby, with eloq P i 4 
how to save an hour in one direction or a dollar in another. Thas it is difficult 
to forget, for any space of time, that rapidity of movement is held in our gene- 
ration to be the very real clizir vile. Hard, perhaps, this is upon the out-dying 
race of Doctors Syntax, who still grope about in search of the picturesque ; 
but extremely convenient for the Browns, the Joneses, and the Robi of 
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Wood on occasion of much-puffed festivals, or to the Cen‘ral Park on Saturday 
afternoons, to hear choice pieces well rendered by Dodworth’s band. Bat the 
Operatic folk are laying out their plans—and then ? 


——_ 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ ALBION.” 


. tose : Beacon Lodge, Christchurch, July 30th, 1859. 
1,— Permit me, through the mediam of your Paper, di 
words to my Brother Sportsmen in the Daitsa States. ine ~~ ogg 
An opportunity which I have often longed for has been afforded me of 
paying a visit to New York, starting from Liverpool, for the express 
purpose of fraternizing with the disciples of St. Habert, shakiog hands 
with my Transatlantic brethren, and, with the advice of my brother 
——-, proceedin, on @ poriion of the cultivated country to 
the maguificent Prairies, gathering by the way all information—scien- 
tific, agricultaral, and ornithological—that it is possible fur me to col- 
lect. My stay in the United States must of necessity be limited, bat an- 
der the Merwe | of Heaven, I hope, ere my return to spend my Carist- 
mas in Eogland, to have achieved and learnt enough to enable me to tell 
my countrymen a tale, and to point out to them the route and the out- 
lay required, for others, ia fature times, to follow my example, (My 
narrative, I need hardly add, will appear in the columns of the Londoa 


.) 
I shall bring with me some of my Hounds and Dogs, the faithfal com- 
panions of my leisure hours, and throw myself on that kindaess which, 
from my experience of the American character in other climes, [ am 
convinced was never by a stranger sought in vain. I exp ct to arrive 
at New York on or about the 3rd of September.—Your obedient humble 


servant, Garantiey F. Berxeey. 


Hatts and Fancies. 


Mr. S. J. Ahern bas returned from Europe in the Vanderbilt steamer, 
somewhat improved in health by hie excarsion.—-——The Galway 
Steam Packet Company is making great efforts to secure the patronage 
of the voyaging public. Four large steamers are now in course of con- 
straction for them in England, two at Hall and two at Newcastle, It 
would seem that if the famous American liners beat off all competitors 
that sail under canvass, the United Kingdom has the best of it in 
paddle-wheels and screw- propellers. It is scarcely worth while to 
notice error of the press, a week old ; bat we must except one in an edi- 
torial of last Saturday. We were made to say, with apparently profoand 
wisdom : “It does not follow that things never may be, because they 
never can be.” The words italicised were written Aave been.— The 
London Chronicle says, properly enough, that the vexed question of mutual 
— and obligations, between “ mother countries” and those who migrate 














metropolitan habit. It is curious too, with what complacency you avail your- 
self of all this methodised hurry-scurry, even while mourning over the unques- 
tioned fact that White Mountain Nature is fast becoming a regular exhibition. 
You pay so much on entrance ; the entertainment lasts precisely so long ; and 
you go in and come out with a crowd. Thankfal am I that the charm of the 
little tour, that I have jast made, will bear even drawbacks such as these. It is 
with the view of bearing testimony to this fact, that I pen a few memoranda 
on a somewhat trite subject. 

Yet I do not purpose inflicting an itinerary upon the patience of readers. 
Loiter only with me, if you please, a moment here and there, whilst I record 
how certain points ia this far famed locality strack the eyes of a stranger not 
unaccustomed to the savour of mountain scenery. Behold me then at noon-day, 
after a night and a morning’s wearisome travel from New York, embarking at 
Weirs on Lake Winnepesaukee on board a miniature steamboat, and cleaving 
the sunny waters, to the pretty settlement at Centre Harbour. For it isa 
pretty place this, and a fitting entrance to the region that lies beyond, made up 
as it is of an exceedingly fine sheet of water studded with innumerable islets 
thickly wooded, and surrounded by heights or hills, first steps as it were into the 
mountain ranges. Here, thinking it prudent to commence moderately such 
pedestrianism as 1 might essay, I “fetched a walk” to the top of the Red 
Mountain, the best observatory in the neighbourhood, only 2,500 feet in height, 
and felt some of the old Alpine spirit of younger days come over me again, as I 
took in the delicious view from the summit, a combination of outline peaks and 
low-lying waters—well-described in sundry Guide-Books. 

Parts of the carriage-road from Centre Harbour to Conway are alive with at- 
tractions ; and perched outside a stage your seat may be envied. If Cho- 
corna—so fine and so unique is its torm—stood alone, the drive would be agreea- 
bly impressed upon my memory. But that bold mountain has many a brother of 
high degree ; and thus, with ever-changing interests you wend your way to North 
Conway, the once favourite resort of American artists, and familiar to ewerp fre- 
qnenter of our annual picture exhibitions, a8 having furnished “ subjects” in 
Mount Washington, the Saco Valley, and a score of points of sight. 

Ay, and a sweet place it is, even if the inhabitants do exaggerate the wonders 
of their immediate neighbourhood. The*Conway meadows, reposing be- 
neath the shadows of the everlasting hills deserve all the credit they have 
earned. 

Knowing as I have known for many years that vallies, or at least very mode- 
rate elevations, offer to the eye by far the most perfect groupings of this sort 
of scenery, I never could resist the propensity to climb, and to look again and 
again, with more of wonder than of satisfied enjoyment, upon the outspread 
map that may be traced from lofty eminences. And so I betook myself, for my 
second walk, to thg summit of Mount Kearsage, @hree miles distant from the 
village, and 3367 feet above sea level. I was alone, having thought 
a guide needles:, though the weather was variable when I started. But 
as I neared the top, the drifting mists thickened, heavy rains washed away the 
tracings of a passage over ledges of rocks, and in short I lost my way, unable to 
see half a dozen yards before me. Striking the trail again, however, after half- 
an-hour’s search . I was glad to plod homewards to Conway, wet through, crest. 
fallen, and disappointed of my object. Next day, however, the sun shone 
brightly again ; the clouds settled down in quiet corners or melted away ; and 
I walked to the summit. The coup d'qil thence is exquisite. You are near 
enough to the principal White Mountain range to stady their forms, and mass 
them or detach them, as it pleases your fancy. Seaward, that is towards Port- 
land, the scope of vision is immense ; and if the sheen of the declining sun was 


traveller should omit this excursion. 

It was, if 1 remember rightly, on a Tuesday that I was befogged on Kearsege, 
and on Wednesday that I gathered compensation. On Thursday, therefure, it 
was that I left wife and child who were to meet me at Crawford's in the Great 
Notch two days later, and betook myse'f, outside a stage, to the Glen House, 
which establishment lies at the foot of Mount Washington on the Eastern side. 
The ride, though Bartlett and Jackson and for a few miles beyond the latter 
place, abounds with picturesque “bits” such as painters ‘love ; but the last 
few miles through thick woods and over miry roads are tedious in the 
extreme. Of waterfalls, en passant, I say nought, for a dry spell had 
turned off their sine qué non. It was glorious then to emerge suddenly 
upon the Glen House, most romantically situated in face of Mount Wasb- 
ington itself; for if only a tiny bit of the veritable peak be visible, the 
noble adjuncts, bearing the names of Madison, Adams, and Jefferson, are full 
in front, sharply defined against the sky. I confess I was unprepared for so 
striking a site as this large and comfortable inn occupies ; for it is almost over- 
hung in the rear by Mounts Moriah and Carter, themselves also offering majes- 
tic contours—form being, as connoisseurs are well aware, the chief and most 
impressive featare wherein one mountain differeth from another moantain in 
glory. Sameness or tameness would spoil the Himalayas even—and in truth 
they do, as I have been told by eye-witaesses. A succession of sugar-loafs could 
not give you any pleasureable emotions. 

And now, just as I am lacing my Balmoral boots for a stump up Mount 
Washington, comes the mail by the Asia, and I mast postpone what else I 
have to say, after this mere dip iato the subject. W. Y. 





Drama and Music, 


Miss Matilda Heron’s reappearance at Wallack’s in a new play, on Monday 
next, will, we trust, give the critics something to write about.—Mr. Stuart, at 
the Metropolitan, will also soon open his doors, and theatrical New York will 
revive. At present there is a dreary sameness.—Ristori is confidently expected. 

As for Music, it is a blank, save for those who wend their way to Jones's 





not bright upon the ocean as I saw it, my eyes and glass were mistaken. No from Ostend 


their allegiance, ought to be discussed and settled interna- 
In one of the recent debates in Committe: of the House of 
Cc on the esti , Objection was taken to a vote of £2.000 for 
a Sir G. Hayier’s picture of the meeting of the first Reform 
‘arliament. The vote was a tie, 82 to 82; but the chairman voted aye, 
and the grant was carried. The Grand Duke Constantine of Rus- 
sia was expected at Cowes early ia this month, to attend the annual Re- 
itas held there.————Interchange of military visits are yet in vogue. 
he Richmond Grays bave been in this city ; and the Montreal Field 
Battery, under Capt. Stephenson, have been receiving the hospitality of 
the Bostonians. —A Narrative of Lord Bigio's Mission to China 
and Japan, by Mr. Lawrence Olipbant, is announced as forthcoming. 
From the author’s position (says N. Y. Times) as private secretary to 
Lord Elgin, coupled with his old-establisbed reputation as a writer of 
travels, romething more than usually interesting is expected in the new 
work. Mr. Oliphant is well a — numerous friends in this 
country.——_——The Hon. M Cartier, VanKoughaet and McDonald, 
with Mr. McLeod, M.P.P. of Canada, and members of their families, have 
been recently visiting St. Jobn and Fredericton, N. B., and Halifax, N. S., 
where they arrived by way of Pictou. The Provine.al Secretary of N. S., 
the Hon. Mr. Tupper, had also visited St. Jobn. Lord Stanley has 
ven £500 to the library named after bim at re Lynn. —The 
glish railway system, has caused all public clocks to be set at Green- 
wich time, much to the annoyance of the ts of centralization. At 
Plymouth and western towns, however, they have hit on the philo- 
sophical and convenient plan of having two minute hands to their cl 
one of which shows Greenwich, the 
parties. The Croton water has been very offensive lately. 
enquiries show the cause to have been sudden and heavy 
a drought.———The race of fools is never extinct. A 
Blondin has appeared, one Belave, who bas crossed the Genesee Falls on 
in one of these miserable exbibi 


tionally. 























, in the presence’ of admiri nee If lose of life occur 
not the spectators be 

——In a trotting match, Long Islnd, 

— Temple accomplished ber heat miles 
450}, the time ever Te euiaeene inet 
trous gale on the South side of Prince Edward Island. 
vessels were numerous, and the loss of lives amounted to fille 
The Charivari has an amusing caricature cor her 8 in fall 

S genth 


uniform, addressing a table elder! a plain clothes 
apparently a traveller, in these words : “ y good Sir, all 

about brigands and Fra Diavolos are nothing but nonsense, 

ment has been everywhere in Italy, and never once was stopped 

one |’ —_——A deputation on the Opium trade, which waited on Sir é. 
Wood, were informed that the unsatisfactory state of the finances of In- 





English lady, Miss Hodge. It is the first marriage of the kind which 
has taken place: the Prince being a Pagan and immensely rich.— 
The Papal Government has awarded to Mr. Edward N. Perkins, of Bos- 
ton, the sum of $3,400 as damages for the r of his party daring 
the Perugia maseacre.—————A despatch from Washington states that 
the Mission to Central America has been offered to Gen. Cushing, but 
that he bas declined it—his engagements not allowing of its acceptance. 
So mach the better for joint Anglo-Anierioan interests. The President has, 
since, appointed Professor Alexander Dimitry, translator of the State De- 
partment, to the Mission. He is a Greek ; and pr naa ed of bis ab- 
ilities ————T he famous Liverpool packet-ship Dreadnought, on her last 
voyage to Liverpool, beat the new Rassian frigate General Admiral 350 
miles in 9 days ran. The latter was heartily welcomed and much ap- 
proved at t. A visit from Ristori is said to be g the 
autumnal treats in stcre for us—————The Grand Duchess Maris, of 
Russia, arrived on Sunday, July 31, at Dover, after a very rough passage 

- “ Malakoff,”’ the clever Italian t of the 
N, Y. Times, says in one of bis late letters : “ We bad a long talk with the 
Austrian and gained from them much valuable information’ 
One young man of great intelligence and a deal of dignity of cbar- 
acter, told us that bis Regiment, mostly Hungarians, twelve bundred 
strong, all laid down their arms after the first fire.” We have repeatedly 
stated this as a reason why so many prisoners were made.———— 
The “ Lounger” of the J Uustrated Times, championing Mr. Millais 
an adverse criticiem in Blackwood, says that artist's pre-Rapbaelite produc - 
tion “ will hold its own and excite admiration when Blackwood is so\d for a 
penny, and Sir Charles Hastlake’s name is forgotten!” There is spunk 
and smartoess in the prediction, be it true or false.-- We are 
glad to learn that Sir E. Bulwer Lytton pe improved in health. 
Late London papers briefly record the last four nights of Vauxhall. 
W. G. Armstrong has given the sum of £1,443 to complete 
the new lectare room of tbe Sunderland paws hapa 2 Redes ae 
viously given an almost eqaal amount tow general pa 

ve Soa noted the 














the Society. vas Vasa, now in Vienna, has 
Courts of Berlin, Petersburg jon and nhageo, of his claim to 


the throne of Sweden. His chances of obtaining ition are exceed- 
small. Mere claims in such cases are of little use. The 
in Eagland. Most of the 
City Authorities of Lon- 
nga ng to which @ considerable portion of 
ithfield Market will be 

recreation and enjoyment. Regarding the distribution of the At- 
lantic Cable medals by the N. Y. Chamber of , the 
Builder says, “ it is somewhat amusing to note that neither the neer 
(Bright) who was knighted by her Majesty, nor the electrician (White- 
bouse), are included either in the first or second class, though both of 
them had assuredly ori 
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vices to a manager who will let bim play Lear, Shylock, Othello,” te. 
&c., and of “ A Wizard of Celebrity, who is open to an eagagement, 

—-——T be Directors of the London and Westminster Bank permit their 
well knowo manager Mr. Gilbart, (author of the History of Banking and 


other books on the same subject) to retire on the handsome pension of | F 





£1,500 per anoum : and he is to be appointed a Director on the first va- 
cancy. —Among the best pict In recent bers of Punch is a 
large woodcut representing the exterior of a roast beef house and a fire- 
work . The owner of the former, the impersonation of Joba Ball, ad- 





dresses the latter who Is putting up his shatters, in these words :| H 


“ Here have I got to pay double insurance, all along of your confounded 
fireworks.” Another cut is a quiet protest against “ terrific” bowling at 
cricket. It is called “Capital prectice for the round bowling of the 
a ” The balle are being sbot at the wicket from a cannoo.— 
t is said in a Perthshire paper that Lord Stratford de Redcliffe has taken 
a lease of Kinfauns Castle.— The Duke of Devonsbire, sole pro- 
prietor of the salmon fisheries of Lismore, Ireland, bas laid a restriction 
upon fi-bermen, that the inhabitants must be abundantly supplied at 6d. 
r pound, before any fish is exported to England or elsewhere.——— ~ 
ry cricket match in England the other day, “ All England against 
Kent,” a Mr. Norman (Kent) scored 103—playing two bours and a half, 
and Mr. Pepys made 54,runs! Both gentlemen were amateurs and men 
of Kent. —From the New Brunswicker of the 6th inst. we are glad to 
learn that the railway receatly opened to a distance of 23 miles from St. 
John is paying quite as well as its friends expected it would when it was 
undertaken. "rhe same authority sees improvements spridging up on 
every side of the city. —El Noticioso de Nueva York is the title of a 
new Spanish American paper issued in this city, as a means of Political, 
Literary and ial inter icaticn bet the Spaniards of 
this continent and itsadjancte, and the Anglo-American population. 
The story of Mr. W. H. Barber, the solicitor, and bis sufferings is well 
known. A donation of £5,000 “ in consideration of those sufferings, and 
distressed circumstances,” will be asked from the House of Commons in 
committee of supply when the Civil Service (special) comes on for discus- 
. —It is rumoured, with what foundation we know not, that 
Mario bas been offered the directorship of the Grand Opéra of Paris. 
————A Kilmarnock paper relates that near Barrassie, a mother lark 
may be observed assiduously hatching three eggs io her nest, built in the 
inside of the rails of the Kilmarnock mineral line, under one of the 
“ sleepers.”’ The engines pass and repass over it, but the determined lark 
will not stir. Some cinders fell from an engine while passing, and con- 
sumed half the nest, but the mother did not forsake her charge ; maternal 
instinct was stronger than the fear of death, and she sat bravely on. 
- It is said that the Mabarajah of Cashmere is forwarding, as a 
Present to her Majesty, a most costly shawl tent, which will contain 
moreover a bedstead of solid gold. The value of this regal offering is 
said to exceed £150,000.” —New flour has already been offered for 
sale at Montreal. A dervise, walking in his little garden, looked 
up, and lo! a genius stood before him :—* 1 am commissioned,’ said he, 
“ to inform you, O dervise, that you are destined to commit one of three 
ulte—murder, adultery, or drunkenness ; but you are allowed to 
your offence.” The dervise instantly chose to be guilty of drank- 
enness, as the least fault of the three: the consequence was, that while 
intoxicated, he committed the other two. A foreign correspond- 
ent of the Time says: A gentleman, who has just arrived from Italy, 
states that be saw the peuple in Nice drag the bust of the Emperor 
os the kennels of the town..—-——-The number of vessels in the 
k Yacht Club is fifty-five. M. Thiers has been staying 
atry house of a friend near Charleroi for the purpose of col- 
materials for an account of the battle of Waterloo in his next 
of * The Consulate and the Empire.” —A communication 
Rome mage The magnificent statue of the Marine Venus, which 
discovered a few ago in some excavations made in the gar- 
of Julius Cwsar, not far from the Portese Gate, has been purchased 
Imperial Museum of St. Petersburg, for a sum of about 50,000fr. 
The celebrated House of Hapsburg which has lately received 
such a severe shaking, is about to change its name. So subject has it 
been to crosses and reverses raw much so that its foundation is 
means so sound as it used to be, that for the future, says Punch, it 
2 Ch epee 
gland cou of forty-two ships, the aggregate ton 
was 22,411 tons. In 1858 Scott Russell launched one me 
Eastern, of 22.500 tous, or of greater burden by 89 tons than 
fleet two bundred years ago. It is said that 
Niblo’s, will open there, with his brother, 
y Paur, a prima donna of ability. Perbaps this 
Le desired distinction between German and Italian 
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The 
uable presents brought from 
D'Orgoni for the King of Ava. They were 
000. Mr. Albert Smith 
in August 2d, to Miss Mar ay Aarons 
of Mr. and Keeley ——-——_Mr. Wm. Howitt writes 
the Lendon Literary Gazetie, to assure the public “ that be and 
not George Eliot, nor is ‘ Adam Bede,’ though a genui 
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and ree and also to inform the Home government on the unsettled 
state Italy. While on bis mission the revolution of February, 1848, 
broke out in Paris, and the tof his mission to Naples was not at- 
tained, owing to the convulsions which followed the revolution in 
rance. He returned from Italy in May, 1848, to resume bis duties in 
the Cabinet, and as Lord Privy Seal remained till the resignation of 
Lord Jobn Russell as First Lord of the Treasury In Febraary, 1852, 
since which period his lordship had but little interfered in political mat- 
ters, beyond giving support to bis political friends by his votes in the 
ouse of Lorde. 

By the lamented demise of his lordship the family honours and estates 
devolve on his eldest son, Viscount Melgund, born 19th Mareb, 1814, 
and married in 1844 to Emma Eleanor, only daugbter and heiress of the 
late General Sir Thomas Hislop, G. C. B. e present Earl graduated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. He was first returned to Parliament, as 
member for Hythe, at the general election in 1837. In 1841 he was an 
unsuccessful candidate for Rochester, but in 1847 he again obtained a 
seat in the House of C , a8 representative for Greenock, and was 
member for Clackmannan in the late Parliament. At the last general 
election he declined to again come forward, mainly on account of the 
precarious health of his father. 

The late Earl was a fellow of the Royal Society, an elder brother of 
the Trinity House, and a deputy lieutenant of Roxburghshire. In 1834 
he was nominated a knight grand cross (civil division) of the Order of 
the Bath. 

The house of Mivto is a younger branch of the Elliots, of Stobs, N. B., 
from whence General Lord Heatafield sprang. Sir Gilbert Elliot, grand- 
son of Gilbert Elliot, of Stobs, was a lord of session in Scotland, and 
made a baronet in 1700. On bis appoiuatment to the bench he took the 
title of Minto from an estate he had purchased in Roxburghshire. Hie 
soo, Sir Gilbert, was also brought 3 in the law, and attained the ele- 
vated rank of Lord Justice Clerk. That learned baronet’s son, the third 
Sir Gilbert, was distinguished as a public character in the House of 
Common, and for his literary abilities. His son, Sir Gilbert, who suc- 
ceeded as fourth baronet, also obtained a high position in political life, 
being an active member of Parliament, and was at one time a candidate 
for the Speaker's chair. On the acquisition of Corsica he was made by 
the home government Governor of that island. In 1797 he was elevated 
to the peerage by being created Baron Minto. His lordship went in 
1799 as Ambassador fo Vienna, and was subsequently epociaied Gover- 
nor General of India, the affairs of which presidency he administered 
with Pye | and discretion. During his govercorsbip of Bengal the sac- 
cessful military and naval expedition to Java, under General Sir Sa- 
muel Auchmaty, was pl d and carried out, which led to the surren- 
der of the city of Batavia aud the capture of the strongly entrenched 
camp at Cornelia, when the whole of the enemy’s army of 10,600 disci- 
plined tr were either killed, taken or dispersed. For his eminent 
public serv he was in 1813 further raised in the peerage by being 
created an earl, but did not enjoy the honour long, for he died in June 
the succeeding year.— London Morning Chronicle, August 2. 








Lrevt- Coronet Eowarp Cornwa.t Lerten, C.B.—This meritorious offi- 
cer died in command of the 97th Regiment, at Bandar, in Central India. 
He commanded the 97th in the action and captare of the Fort Masrut- 
= on the 26th of January, 1858, aud took part io the last siege and 

nal capture of Lucknow, These and innumerable other services had 
been repeatedly acknowledged in public despatches and by the honours 
conferred on Colonel Leigh by the crown, when suddenly, on the 3rd of 
June having scarcely completed the 36th year of his age, he broke down 
under the oppressive influence of the climate, and expired in a few hours. 


Mar. Ricuarp TarrersaLu.—We have already recorded in the Albion 
the death of Mr, Tattersall, for many years at the head of the well-known 
establishment at Hyde-park-corner. He died at Dover on the 22nd., in 
the seventy-sixth year of his age, His high character for integrity had 
caused him to be held in deserved esteem by —- grade of persons with 
whom his calling brought him into contact. Mr. Tatiersall was for many 

ears a large breeder of blood stock on bis farm at Willesden, and has 

h owned and exported some of the best stud horses in the world. He 
purchased Priam aud Glencoe for the American market, now causing so 
much sensation in the racing circles of this country ; and has, in the 
course of his long practice and experience, sent an enormous number of 
most valuable horses to every state In Europe. His Derby dinuer, on 

ednesday after that race, is yet freeh in the memory of many a gea- 
tleman of the old school. His wit and faceti@ on those occasions, coupled 
with that of bis friend, the late Charlies Mathews, a constant guest, have 
often * set the table in a roar.”” He bad lately suffered from a lingering, 
but not painful, malady, and died without any acute suffering. 


Widtag cde of Oe Oa bee Oise, Count Nugent, the last 

officer of the we ape! he both year of bis nate e wasa 

prefe t during the reign of Charles X., and refased to take the oath of 
accession of Louis Phili 

Bristol, Mr. holomew 


aged 92, for nearly halfa century a leading blisher in that cit , when he com- 
meneed business 70 years since.—In London, the Hon. Robt. W.¢ Clive, M. P. for 
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man, their off«pring.’’————According to the statisti- 
. Petermana, of Berlin, the population of Spain (or more 
subjects of the Spanish monarchy) may be numbered at 
Of these 263,216 are in the Balearic Islands, and 216,897 
Canary Islanda——-_——The Synod of the Church of Scotland 
of Prince Edward Island on the 30th ult. presented to Governor Dundas 
& congratulatory address on his arrival in the Island, to which his excel- 
lency returned a suitable reply. The town of Erzeroum is said 
to have been almost entirely destroyed by suecvs-ive shooks of earth- 
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uake.——-——Very satisfactory news is received from Australia, by the | Paration 


t arrivals, both in regard to trade and mining. ‘Mr. Richard 
O'Gorman, who played a very ieuous part in the Irish rebellion of 
1848, and who was compelled td e bis escape to this country, is now 
on a visit to Dublin. That far famed tavern the Star aod Garter, 
Richmond Hill, has been sold by auction for £21,000. The open- 

, at Peebles, of * the Chambers Lostitution,” with a valuable museum 

a well-stocked men 4 is to be celebrated as a public festival, and 
ies ligi civic, and social—will inaugurate and consecrate 
lendid gift. It is 6 d bya ible London paper 

















the sp P 
on “ undoubted authority,” that the Great Eastern is expected to proceed . 





to sea on the 1st of Sepiember next. Ali-Khan, ambassador from 
Persia to Paris and London, has arrived in Paris with tweoty-five young 
men, who are come to France to be educated. —A Berlin letter 
states that Field-Marshal Wrangel is to proceed to Stockholm with a 
large military suite to be present at the coronation of King Charles XV. 

be Queen of Sweden, daughter of Prince Frederic of the Netherlands, 
is niece of the Prince Regent of Prussia. 


Sunn coe 


Ovituary. 


Tox Esa or G.C.B,— We have to announce the death of the 
Right Honourable the 1 of Minto, who expired yesterday, at his resi- 
dence in Eaton equare, after a protracted and lingering illncss, He 
breatbed bis last, eqoamently without the least pain, in the presence of 
banana Be iy may range me qenteniie and the Hon. 

ge Elliot. bert Elliott Murray Kyoynmond, Earl 
of Minto. Viecourt Melgun@ and Baron of Minto, couaty Roxburgh, in 
the peerage of ihe United Ki , also a baronet of Nova Scotia, was 
eldest von of Gilbert, first Earl, by bis wife Anna Maria, eldest daughter 
of Sir G. Amyand, Bart , and was born Noy. 16,1782. His lordship mar- 
ried Aug. 28, 1806, Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. Pat’k Brylone, by whom 
(who died in 1853) the late peer leaves surviving issue Dunferm- 
line, Viscount Melgand (now Ear!), Lady Joba Russell, the Hon, Heary 
George, Coptain Hon, Charles, Lady Elizabeth Romilly, the Hon. 
George, Lady Charlotte Portal, and the Hon. Gilbert, ia the Rifle Bri- 

le. The late peer ded to the earldom on the death of his father, 

Ist June, 1814. He was educated at the University of Ediaburgh, at 
which reat of learning the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Joba Russell, 
Lord Palmerston, Lord Glenelg, and other emi Whig politici 
were educated, and were his cotemporaries, Previous to his accession 
to the earldom be had a seat in the House of Commons, having been 
elected member for Ashburton in 1806. Oa the completion of the late 
Earl Grey's goveroment be was made a privy councillor, and in August, 
1832, appointed envoy extraord and minister plenipotentiary to the 
Court of Berlin, where he con uotil the antuma of 1834. 

In September, 1535, he accepted office in Viscount Melbourne’s second 
administration, as First Lord of the Adairailda fe tbe.sem of Lose 
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south Sbropshi At Oakland House, Prestbury, near Cheltenham, J, Turner, 
Esq., formerly Capt. in the 7th Foot.—In London, Major James Rowan, late of 
the lst ( ) At Clerkeowell, Thomas Watson, Esq., eged 61, for many 
years resident at New York.—At Wolverhampton, N. R. Ularke, Esq., Serjeant- 
at Law, Judge of the County Courts of Wolverhampton, Oldbury, and Walsall, 
and Recorder of Lincoln, Newark, Northampton, and Walsall.—At eae 
Col. James —,. Kinlochlaigh, Appin, late of H. M.'s 23d Regt.— 
Rev. Joseph Shaw, for 52 years Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge.— 
od laye eNecaine per ‘ atecting \~ roperatiodiet Bel * et 
ter, who “4 part in ting tne se um from Hol- 
ele ent oman m of the P: ficaal Government which decreed that 

, and conv: ked a national! congre:s, seventy-three.— At Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine, Christian F. Koch, ™ H.M. Consul. - The death of the Earl 
of Hanington, reported by Telegraph, last week is not confirmed by the latest 
papers. 








Appoturments. 


Vieozans Rveruiez, to be ane of the Ecclesiastical for Eng- 


Cc a 
land.— Edmund Rob:rt Boyle, ., to be Page of Honour to H. M., v. F: 
son.—The Rev. J bh Woolle ot ws hn’ 





uhar- 
A., and L.L.D., late Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to be one of H. M. Ins ors of Schools.—G. Porter Atthill, 
dsq., to be Chief Justice of the Island of St. Lucia; the Rev. C. Merson to be 
Chaplain of the Scots Kirk at Colombo, Ceylon, 





Arntp. 

Muirary Forces 1x tus Covontss.—A return has been made of the 
average amouaut during the last five years of the military forces main- 
tained in each of our colonies, showing the charges m on their ac- 
count on the British aod on the colonial exchequers. Ia the North Ame 
rican colonies the greatest number of men preseat in one year was io 
1853, when the number was 6,238. The average of that in the four suc- 
ye was 5,168. The greatest namber at any one time in the 
Australian colonies was 4,214, in the year 1855, the average being 3,911. 
Io Gibralta, Malta, and the lonian I[-lands the greatest number was 
19,878, in the year 1856, the average 14,006. The greatest force at the 
Cape of Good Hope was 11,225, in the year 1857, the average being 
7,182. Reckoning those named, all other British colonies together, the 
force employed during the five years to which the returo relates was 
48,901 in 1857, the average being 42,693. The average yearly charge 
on the imperial revenue wae £3,182,743, that on the colonial exchequer, 
£337 525. 

Miss Ni@uTinGaLe anp tue Conpition of THs SoLpier.—The Lon- 
don correspondent of The Manchester Guardian learns that Miss Florence 
Nightingale continues to lose strength under her continued labours. The 
scenes and ogs of the Crimea made a deep and abiding impression 
on ber devoted aud deep nature. She determined, after ber return, to 





she had beheld in full play in the lagar-houses of Scutari, and under the 
digmal hospital q before Sebastopol. Ever sivee the conclusion 
of peace she has been labouring at the work of barrack aud hospital im- 
provement, with a view to the amelioration of the health of the soldier 
and the increase of his comforts. She bas persevered in this labour in 
spite of impaired health and failing strength, and sbe bas told ber friends, 
when they remonstrate with her, and urge her to take repose, that it is 
her vocation ; she must work at these © till either she sinks at her 
work or sees it accomplished. She has, all along, been the right arm of 
the Barreck and Hospital Commission, and with them, bas had to strug- 
gle against all the entanglements of red tape, and the obstacles of vis m- 
ertia, aud prejudice against improvements whieb are difficult for civilians 
even fo conceive, - 

Sir W. F. Wi Commander-iu-Chief, arrived at Montreal oa the 
Tth from a tour in Lower Provinces.——Some very heavy 
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principally 68 pounders and 10-inch shell, have been landed at 
Tan thbir carriages, &e., for the north aad south batteries, A 


give herself up to the removal of the manifest sources of that evil which | %* 


wos in placing oe a engines of 
consequence difficulty experienced by many of the agricul. 
turists in Kent in obtaining @ sufficient pamber of hands for 
eerptoes, owing to the great scarcity of labour, a large plac Days gm 
of the best character, in Chatham, have been placed at the disposal 
ileiene ciikedihe their services. The troops are to be 
regular wages, w' be approved by the military authorities, 
——Mr. Rarey bas commenced the duty to which he has been 
by the Commander-in Chief—ihe instruction of the officers, pin nea 
ters, and rough riders in our cavalry regiments at the dépéts in Eugland 
and Ireland in the art of subdaing horses to regimental purposes. It 
may be remembered that the Duke of Cambridge appointed a jal 
commission to investigate Mr. Rarey’s system. Their report, which has 
been published, concludes by declaring “ Mr. Rarey’s system is a 
one.’”’——Lieut.-Colonel Blane, C.B., has been appointed Assistant-Adjy- 
tant-General to the division at Dublin, in succession to Colonel Webber 
Smith, C_.B.—A good-service pension of £100 per annum has been con- 
ferred by H. R. H. the Commander-in-Chief on Major-General W. N. Ord 
of the Royal Engineers——A recruit barrack is proposed to be erected 
by Colonel Frome, Commanding Engi in Scotland, in that part of 
Edinburgh called Castle Banks. The object of the building is to avoid 
the necessity of billeting the men.——Major the Hon. W. L. Colville, of 
the Rifle Brigade, has been i Brigade Major to the Second Bri- 
gade at Malta, in the room of Major Ibbetson.—The corps of the Royal 
Engineers, which now iste of 36 panies, doing duty in nearly every 
part of the globe, is about to be formed into four separate battalions, 
with the view of facilitating the internal organisation of the corps, and 
reducing the duties which now devolve on the master.—The select 
committee appointed to prepare estimates of the charge of the disem., 
bodied militia of Great Britain and Ireland from the lst April, 1859, to 
the 3lst March, 1860, have estimated the number of men for 1859 60 at 
103.614, and the cost at £462,850, as against 91,003 mea and £432,990, 
——The engineers declare that, in consequence of the receat works and 
preparations, Malta is now impregnable, unless starved into capitulation. 
At Gibraltar similar activity has been shown, and that fortress also is 
declared impregnable. Corfu, however, is said not to be 86 strongly forti- 
fied as it ought to be. ——Lieat.-Colonel Ouvry, C.B., of the 9th 
has been appoiated Assistant-Quartermaster-General of the South: Eastern 
district, in the room of Colonel Blane, Colonel Ouvry served with great 
distinction ia the late [cdian campaign. 








Wasz-Orrice, Avovst 5.—lst Drag Gds: Lt-Gen Sir T W Brotherton, KCB, 
15th Lt Drags, to be Col vy Gen Earl Cathcart, GCB, dec. 15th Lt Drags : Maj- 
Gen Bouverie to be Col. 4th Gas: Bvt-Col Robertson, h-p Unatt, to be 


Lt-Col, ¥ Byt-Col Hodge, CB, ex ; Lt Col Forrest to be Lt-Col, v Robertson, 
who ret ; Capt Jones to be Maj; Lt Bragge to be Capt; Cor to be Lt. 
7th : Cor Goldsmith, 18th Lt , to be Cor. 8th Lt Di : Maj to be 
Lt-Col, v Naylor, who ret , Capt Macnaghten to be Maj : Lt Montaguto : 

3 Clifford, MD, Staff, to be ete Franklin ex. 
18th : Lt Palliser to be Capt, v St«cey, who ret ; Cor and ae inders to rank 
Lt ; Cor O'Shea to be Lt. RI Artil: Sec Capt Grimston to be Capt. v 
Ft 


Anson 
of epennits tee etry eran oe aes 
Vv m » who ret ren : an e 
Latist, v the esa B Le ,Tet. Sth : Aasebarg Gomera, , to be 

10th Ft: Lt t to be Inst of Musk. 17th: Bn Wilkinson 


Ft, to be Lt, v Bunbury, ret. 18th: Lt Noblett to be Inst of Musk. 22d 
Burt to be 


Uth; it Gaskell, 94th Ft, to be Capt, _w ; Lat Johnstone to 
Capt, v ison, who ret; En Sa to be Lt; Lt Butler to be Ins of Mask. 
27th: py bye ae + ae B Williamson, ret on f-p. 30th: Lieut 
Wood to illiamson to be Lt; La Touche, 


Capt, v Williamson, ret; En W ; 
Slst,to be En. 58th: Lt Russell to be Capt, v Tighe, who ret; En Outram to 
be Lt. 59th: Lt Bomford to be . ¥ Byam, who ret; En Brown to be Lt. 
pe ae | Fraser to be En. 66th: Assist-Surg Moorhead, Staff, to be 
A . Th Se eats Ce eee Kane to be Lt. 76th: 
En Harrison, 68th Ft, to be Lt, v Clarke, cash. 8ist: En Jackson tobe Lt, 
Hamphreys, ret. 86th: Lt Bowness, 89th, to be Lt, y Sewell, who ex. 89th Ft: 
Anse Surg Walsh, Staff, to be AssistSarg. St. Halena Regt: En Nash to be 
Lt. Unattached—Lt Atkinson, 46th Ft, to be Capt. — Assist- 
Surg Ffolliott, 66th Ft, to be Assist-Surg; Assist ¥ » MD, Sth Ft, to 
LE) Assist-Surg; Assist-Sorg Roe, 89th Ft, to be oar. Brevet—Bvt-Col 


Nawp. 

Resgave Votuyreer Naval Force.—A Government Bill empowers 
the Admiralty Office to raise and keep, from time to time, a number of 
sock corps to be réleed by purely voluntary entry from caoug esthfing 
suc! y volan en 
sien bad other deesbed Cahathe for the service. Too taraiee eomeies 
will be five years, The volunteers may be trained and exercised for 28 
Sage Jn come pens. Lath ga beens and on shore, and they may be 

led into actual service, in case of need, by command of the Queen. 
When this extreme measure is resorted to, the volunteers must serve in 


Anny the navy for three years, but the service of volunteers in actaal service 


may be extended two years by proclamation. Exira service will bri 
with it extra pay. The volunteers will be victualled (when called ut} 
like seamen of the fleet ; they will be exempt from the militia service, 
and will be under ations eligible to our hospital of invalids at 
Greenwich. They may be also pensioned by the of Admiralty. 
Masters of merchant vessels must make notations on their rolls t- 
ing any of their crews belongiag to the volunt compa, ond pete 
time to time. Volunteers absent from training and drill will be punished 
by a fine of £20. 





Armstrone's Lone Rinexs.—A few days ago we saw the range and 
accuracy of the new Armstrong gun tested ina way which demands a 
note. ling ourselves on the Doce coast, near the artillery ground, 
we were asked to see the firing, and while this goes slowly and solemaly 
op, one of them spies a flight of geese far out tosea. “ There, they light 
on yon sand baak.’”’ Up go a dozen Yes ; there they flicker in 
the sun, grey and white, mere specks in the blue sea air. Load the gan 
—load at the breech—poise—touch—bang! Boat off there to the sands! 
A signal tells the tale. The shot has struck the swarm—a life is taken 
from the flight—and this at six miles seven furlongs from the mouth of 
the gun! A shot well aimed from Primrose Hill—should hit the ball on 
Greenwich Observatory ; or, if fired from Richmond Park, should bring 
down a rider in Rotten row. Here is a fact worth the attention of those 
Austrian engineers who bave just come to London to. study our new ar- 
tillery and leara how to defend Verona against the Frauk.—London 
Athenaeum. _ 


Sir Adolphus Slade, K.C.B., a distinguished British naval officer 
and Vice-Admiral ia the Turkish service, bas been appointed Admiral 
commanding in the Golden Horn and President of the Tarkish Naval 
Court known as the Lyman Odasey. These offices give Sir Adolpbus 
the rank of Minister. It is the first time in the history of the Ottoman 
Empire that a Chrietian bas been admitted a member of the Turkish 
Government.——The Nile, 91, left the Mersey on the Ist ; The Duke of 
Wellington, 131, is to take her place. ——The /rresistible, line of battle ap, 
80, is soon to be launched at tham.——The Qaeen and Royal family 
sailed round the equadron at Spithead, July 30. Royal salutes were 
fired, and the Russian squadron joined in the demonstration.—NMr. 
Ward, of Auburn, Mass., is to have a definite trial of his signal appara- 
tus by the Admiralty-———Un the 30th ult., the si of war Mutine, 17, 
was launched at Deptford ——The Gladiator, 6, ( ), Commander A. 
D. Hickley, sailed from Devonport on the 27th, for the North America 
and West [ndia statio:, but returned the following morning, in coase- 
quence, it is said, of a misanderstanding between the Commander and 
the Master.——The Bacchante, screw frigate, 51, was launched at Ports- 
mouth on the 30tb.——Tbe steam vessel, bas made a trial trip 
in the Thames in order to test t sendioten of ber maghinerz tafine dying 
placed in commission. She has been entirely re-constracted at Wool- 
wich at an expense of £60,000,——The Duke Constantine of Rus- 


equadron are to 0 at Spithead.——The . 
at Chatham. It is reported sbe will remain in ordinary.——Messrs. Na- 
pier and Son bave received orders from Government to constract 18 
of marine engines of various degrees of power. This is the largest > 
ernment order of the kind that bas ever been exeeuted on the Clyde.—— 
The yellow fever on board the Trident, hascommitted awful ravages. The 
ship reached Ascension with great difficulty on the 27th June, having 
lost during the passage three engineer officers, the guaner, and twenty 
men. The ship bas been thoroughly cleared, and the officers and crew 
sent ashore at Ascension, where they are under canvas.——The Caleutia, 
arrived at Devonport on the 30:h ult, from China, where she was flag 
to Rear Admiral Seymoar.—The Cumberland, 70, arrived at the 
same port on the 3lst from Rio on the 4th June. 
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detachment of the Royal Artillery, about twenty in number, are bus 
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New Books. 

the world is landing the last new work of » popular author 
_Saae by the way, whereto the world generally inclines—it may 
seem rash to dissent from the publie voice. Nevertheless, in the 
of an independent or perbap: a wayward jadgment, we must avow our 
inability to appreciate, or even todiscover, the wondrous merit of Mich- 
elet’s L’ Amour. This work has run rapidly through geveral editions io 
Paris, and having been very ably translated here by J. W. Palmer, M.D., 
author of “ The New and the Old,” bas been published by Messrs. Radd 
and Carleton, under the title of Love, in a duodecimo of 350 pages, Its 
contents are difficult to analyse or to describe ; but we take the main ob- 
jects to be, an exposition of the duties and responsibilities of the married 
state, and a glorification of the supreme felicity which man may find 











Doren of war, ob ADPEsADEtdctag WAiel thon (0. ana 5. b0a- 


leir & Co.,) of Napier’s History of the War in the Peninsula, one of the 
most masterly works of its kind that soldier or penman ever produced. 
This edition is in one large octavo, printed in double columas. 
— 
POT AND KETTLE. 
SIX TO ONE AND HALF A DOZEN TO THE OTHER. 

If the elder Disraeli had been now living, he might bave added to his 
catalogue of the Quarrels of Autbors a singularly complete illustration 
of the uliar weakness to which imaginative writers are subject, by 
comparing a couple of tales called Ele ¢ Led, and Lui & Elle, written 
respectively by Madame George Sand aod M, Pau! de Masset, and ob- 
viously intended to give accounts of the same set of transactions from 
two opposite pointe of view. The substance of the two stories is pre- 
cisely the same ; and we do not think that we can remember an instance 
in which the affairs of private pereons were published to all the world 





therein, if he will but give profitable ear to M. Michelet’s eloquent, sen- 
timental, scientific, and medical discourse upon the nataral history of 
Woman. - There is not much novelty in the materials employed. The 
Song of Solomon, Eugene Sue’s novels, the Materia Medica, and a few odd 
volumes of Hospital Reports, would furnish all of them and leave not a 
few to spare. The peculiarity, and such piquancy as it possesses, lie in 
the artful admixture of the ingrediente—the manner in which physics and 
ethics are dovetailed. If the grace and apparent fervour of Michelet’s ap- 
peal to your better feelings move you for a moment to sympathise with his 
quasi-pious exhortations, ten to one that you are recalled therefrom in the 
next paragraph, by a digressive essay on the incubation of finches, Are 
you strack with the q of an anecdote or a fact touching animal life 
such as might be borrowed from Cuvier, and are you disposed to consi- 
der its bearing upon the haman species?—the chance is that, ere you 
ean well digest it, you will be i d in a sp dic apotheosis of 
female perfection, and ask yourself whether you have not taken up the 
poet Lamartine by mistake, in place of the historian Michelet. In short, 
both matter and style seem to us to be encumbered with too mach senti- 
ment for the student of science—too much materialism for the student 
of philosophy. It isa clever failure in its parposed end, so far as we 
can divine what this is. 

Nor is our only objection to this sort of “Love,” that it produces dis- 
cord, rather than harmony, in the reader’s mind. There are some rea 
sons why it cannot, and others why it should not, be much read, beyond 
the vitiated atmosphere of Purisian life. Its pictare of Woman dwells 
frequently and forcibly indeed upon her inherent purity, and its colours 
are most flatteringly laid in. Yet, strange as it may seem, her weakaess, 
frailty, and proneness to fall by t , are painted upon many a 
page, while held up as incentives to man’s chivalric protection. His 
own countrywomen may settle their account with the author, for this 


mA those who were principally interested in them, under more transparent 
aliases. 

The facts upon which both partées , and which each writer de- 
scribes in bis own way, are as follows :—There were living in Paris two 
artiste—in George Sand’s story two painters, in M. de Musset’s two mu- 
sicians—oce of whom was a young man of about four-and-twenty, and 
the other a lady some years older. The gentleman was a genti 
who from circumstances bad betaken himself to professional life. The 
lady, who was living in a strange sort of independence, without any very 
assignable connexions of avy legitimate or illegitimate character, had 
attracted attention by her art.stic powers, and enjoyed a kind of celebrity 
which would not appear to have-been particularly enviable. They lived 
in a singular sort of companionship, which gradually merged into a con- 
nexion of a commoner kind. From Paris they went to Italy, and there 
a variety of causes of jealousy arose—aecording to George Sand from 
the gentleman’s conduct, and ding to M. de Masset’s from the lady’s. 
Ultimately, they arrived at the conclusion that their best course was to 
agree to differ, and their relations came to an end without divorce, as 
they commenced without marriage. 

Suchyis the substance of each story. Each contains, in addition, a cer- 
tain infusion of the dramatic element, obviously introduced for the pur- 
pose of throwing the narrative into the shape which the readers and wri- 
ters of novels expect. In Madame Sand’s story the heroine is the victim 
of a sham marriage into which she was inveigled in her youth by a biga- 
mist. There is a mysterious friend in this book—an American of the 
name of Palmer—who acts as the beroine’s confidential and disinterested 
adviser. He is at one period inclined to marry her, and fiually restores 
to her the child whom she had borne to her pretended husband, and thus 
fills up the void io her affections which the bad bebaviour of her lover 
had In M. de Musset’s novel there is also. a third person, who 
is called Palmericho—an Italian doctor. Whilst the bero and heroine 
are in Italy together, the former falls ill of a brain fever. The latter 
falis in love with the doctor, and on her first lover’s conval . 
threatens to lock him up in a madhouse on the certificate of the second, 
and this transaction is the proximate cause of the quarrel. 

The two stories are thus substantially the same, and the fact to which 
each relates is the ci t more and simple thau credit- 


able—of the rise, progress, and dissolution of an illegitimate connexion 
somewhat degrading view of them ; we doubt whether maids or matrous | bet t ite sexes in artistic pursuits. The 
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Wo pe of opp 
of the Anglo-Saxon race would be proud to claim him as their champion. | curiosity of the two tales consists ia the completeness of the illustration 
Besides, in iustrating bis positions and theories, M. Michelet enters into | Which they afford of the horrible jojastice of the system of attacking pri- 


vate character in novela It isa system of which we have seen some 
striking instances in this country, but Mme. Sand and M. de Musset go 
far beyond anything that we ever remembered here. The Late char- 
acter in Mme. Sand’s novel is, beyond all question, a portrait of the late 
Alfred de Masset, and it is equally obvious that the heroine in his broth- 
er’s novel stands in a similar relation to Mme, Sand herself. As regards 
the proceedings of the autbors, their antithetical titles suggest that jus- 
tice might be done by describing them in somewhat analogous English as 
six of one and balf-a dozen of the other ; but the discredit which attach- 
es to each of them arises, not from the portrait drawa of them by his or 
her adversary, bat from the portrait which they have drawa of the per- 
sons whom they respectively wished to exhibit to the world at large in 
infamous colours. According to Mme. Sand, M. de Musset was a sort of 
monster of caprice, childishness, and debauchery. He was a man who 
might fairly be represented as entrapping a woman who treated him 
with the generous confideuce of a oonmien in study, 


into a connexion 
which he rendered a constant soures, not only of tortare, but of insult. [t 
lo pene. Bee to sg 


anatomical and medical particulars, which it is altogether repulsive to 
our notions of delicacy and propriety to parade in books intended for 
general use. We acquit him of any design to be saggestively prarient. 
His motive is undoubtedly good ; but he belongs to that nation whose 
ideas on this point differ totally from those current among Eoglishmen 
and Americans—the nation whose portrait and figure painters deem it 
the highest compliment, to give their modest subjects the airs of the Lo- 
rette. Thus, thougt Hymen is the god of his idolatry, Michelet writes of a 
wife as bis fellows mostly write of mistresses; and a certain tone of 
voluptaousness—not to say sensuality—pervades bis discourse on what 
he calls the proper title of his book, “ Moral Enfranchisement, Effected 
by True Love.” Take one example, for it were not seemly to cull many, 
He is touching on diet and the pleasures of the table, and not without 
appreciative gusto. The wife, he says, should herself cook her husband’s 


favourite dishes. 

pretty hand, in al Losi may be touched by her hand (and lotus nd, neccesary 
 o (ee ee person), it — pa Pree ge Fi 
made-ealy hy one whom we love and . : 

The italics and brackets are in the original ; but have not the 
words rather the gallant vein of a Count de Grammont, than the 
philosophic ring of a moral essayist? Without thanking the writer for 
his unpleasant hint at possible “ emanations” from Dinahs and Bridgets, 
we may marvel whether this notion about female Udes and Soyers is 
ever broached in Paris by the clubs of literary epicureans, who dine at 
the Maison Dorée or Les Trois Fréves Provenceauz ! 

Lastly—for our protest is too far extended—we perceive in this book 
that same forgetfulness of one most important trath, which distinguishes 
almost every psychological or physiological treatise on woman—or man 
either. The writers speak of the whole sex, as though it were uniform : 
Woman thinks thas, feels thus, acts thas ; is thus impelled, mast thus be 
judged. We hold this to be a huge mistake. We believe that there is 
just as wide a difference between each individual heart and head, male or fe- 
male, as there uodoubtedly is between each human fac>. The idea may 
not be palatable to your self-satisfied Solons, who would regulate present 
life and future judgment according to their own generalising or classify- 
ing notions ; bat it is true, in spite of them. And if covertly true in 
other points, it is patent to all the world in affairs of Love. Hence, 
nine-tenths of the fine spun theories on this theme may be blown to the 
winds. Hence, the theme is not exhausted, and never will be. 

Mesers. Derby & Juckson continue their neat and valaable republica- 
tions of standard works ; and among the latest is Madame de Stael’s 
Germany, in two small octavos. The translation is an old one revised and 
teuched-up by Mr. O. W. Wight, who has shown, in his zeal and scholar- 
ship, that there is uch a thing as over-doing the departm letters to 
which he specially directs his attention. His notes, in not a inst . 
amount to digressions ; and we mention the fact, because there is a grow- 
ing tendency to individualize editions of one’s old favourites, by forcing 
them Into partnership, as it were, with some modern commentator, with 
whom one may or may not agree. The merits and the fame of this work 
itself stand, moreover, in no need of eulogiom. Long extracts from Car- 
lyle, Lewes, and Murray’s Hand-books, do not enhance its worth.—Under 
rather a long title, Dean Trench, of Westminster, the great philologist, has 

put forth another attempt to keep our English tongue undefiled. Mr. Red- 
field inues it here. It is termed A Select Glossary of English Words Used 
Pormerly in Senses Different from their Present. Students will doubtless derive 
advantage from its few pages; but an investigation of their contente 
scarcely suits the touch-and-go character, which necessarily appertains 
in measure to the critical department of a newspaper.— The Navies of 
the World ; their Present State and Future Capabilities, by Mr. Hans Busk, 
(from Messrs, Routledge & Co., of London,) deserves a word of more de- 
cided than is implied in the mere acknowledgment that it 
received ‘In our last. It contains much elaborate detail, carefally pre- 
Pared, and quoted as authentic by those who have tested its correctness. 
If we were not afraid of running one subject into the ground, we should 
quote the conclusion which he draws on the most grave naval question 
of the day. We mast at least add a word of praise for the neatness of 
the illustratione. These are not mere ship-portraita, though there are some 
of them, pretty enough ; there are also plans aad charts of rome of the 
most famous European Dock-Yards.—In these days too, when we talk 
se much of the charms of peace, but are continually running into the 





of bim that he was at the age of twenty-four a veteran 
both in practice and principle. His powers, we are told, were 
exercised only in violent leaving them long periods of 
idleness and which were filled up by every sort of vicious 
self-indulgence. On the otber hand, M. Paul de Musset has even more 


a stiri atrocities perhaps even more 

Disraclt Soheete in Coningsby to Mr. Croker, She lives in a perfeot at- 
mosphere of treachery, falsehood, and lust. Once she steals letters ; once 
she conspires with a doctor to throw her lover into a madhouse for the 
rest of his life ; onge she is unfaithful to bim before his eyes, as he lies, to 
all appearance, on his death-bed. Such are the accounts which one of 
these clever writers gives of her former lover, and the otber of his broth- 
er’s mistress, 

Upon the regard for decency, and the amoant of good feeling which 
sach a proceeding shows, we shall not say a single word. The tone of 
feeling which happily prevails in this country will hardly leave room 
for two op‘nions as to the moral character of such attacks as these, di- 
rected against a dead man and a living woman, and aimed exclasively 
at faults which, bowever serious, are absolutely without any public im- 
portance whatever. It is to the terrible iniquity of the mode of attack, 
ratber than to its substantial injustice, that we wish to call attention. 
Each of the tales in question considerable artistic merit. In 
each the principal character is drawn with much skill, and is worked 
out in a ¥ careful and barmonious manner. For tales, considered 
merely as tales, these would be great merits ; but in tales, considered 
as weapons to be used for the deetraction of personal character, they are 
the greatest of all possible faults. The justification of per-ooal attacks 
on personal enemies of whatever description, depends exclusively upon 

uestions of fact. It may be right, under certain circumstances, to state 

ally and pos'tively the nature and extent of a particular pereoa’s mis- 
conduct. It may even be highly important meritorious to do so ; 
but this can only be the case where the accusation is at onee specific 
and true. It is in fact hardly possible to imagine a state of things in 
which it can be otherwise than a crime to make a perronal enemy into 
the hero of a novel. It is not in human nature to witbstand the tempta- 
tion to injustice waich such a proceeding affords, and the injustice is ag- 
gravated by every circumstance which gives excellence to the novel. The 
only merit which an accusatioa can ever have isan unbiassed and unexag- 
gerated adherence to fact. Sach an adb is altogeth 

the fundamental principles of fiction. The i 
is entirely d dent upon the skill with which it is composed, and with 
which the different features of the characters represented are made to har- 
monise with each other. Effectiveness and not accuracy of statement is the 
object at which novelists invariably and necessarily aim ; aod the conse- 
quence is, that when they convert what should be works of art into per- 





sg repugnant 
on created by a novel 








might be expected to act 
in that manner, and that the completeness and picturesque effect of 
likenesses is increased by introducing assertions that in fact they did so 
act ; but the consequence which insinuates itself imperceptibly into the 
reader’s mind is that the persons whom the fictitious characters were in- 
tended or are supposed to represent, acted in the manner alleged, and 
this is altogtber a different matter. The special cruelty, the peculiar 
malignancy of libels conveyed through the mediam of novels, is that 
mankind lar 


bis own brain, aod the completeness with which they would 
by a scrupulous adberence to the truth. Invention is generally sup- 
posed to be so much more difficult than faithful description, that whea 
the portrait is consistent, bold, and lifelike, aod when it is known to 
have been drawn from the life, its peculiarities are sure to be attributed 
to its resemblance to the original, and not to the skill or passion of the 
painter. 

Apart from the illastration which these stories afford of this point, 
they, and especially Mme. Sand’s, are carious, as involving a theory 
about tbe characteristics of men of whieh we do not remember to 
have seen advanced go crudely. “On doit done leur pardouner des en- 
ees (oe agaters Gn Sena L’opinion 
sent qu’elle doit, car elle est géa¢ralement plas indaigente pour ceux 
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, | aod jast about as interesting. 
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r ceux qui berce un calme 
fev d’inepiration, et il faut 


qui errent forcément dans la tempéte que 
plat. Et puis le monde exige des artisies 
bien que ce feu qui déborde pour les plaisirs et les enthouriasmes du 
_— arrive & les consumer eux-mémes.”’ This is the doctrine of Byron- 

thrown into a dogmatic form. An “ artist” cannot be expected to 
7 ten commandments, because be is so very clever and seusitive. 
If the great principles of morality were merely conventional, there might 
be some truth in this; but if they contain in themselves the highest 
standard of moral beauty and dignity, surely those who claim to be pe- 
culiarly susceptible to considerations ng out of a perception of 
beauty and dignity, ought to late their conduct by them more, and 
not less, perfectly than their neighbours. Immorality in artists, as in 
others, arises not from strength of passion only, bu’ from the absence of 
& corresponding strength of will. Indeed, though imagiaative writers 
are constantly wondering at their own weaknesses, and alternate) 
boasting and crying over them in a very foolish manner, the simple trath 
is, that they only differ from the rest of the world in possessing a certain 
set of showy talents. Stupid and commonplace people do abundance of 
wicked and extravagant things. Sir Cresswell well passes his life 
in hearing stories which are quite as discreditable to the parties con- 
cerned as the things that Madame Sand and M. de Masset bave got to 
say about each other. The stories told in the Divorce Court do not fall 
into shapes of so much pictureequeness as the stories contained in Ele 
Tui and Ind Elle; but the substance of them is very much the same, 
Artists who misconduct themselves in 
the common relations of life differ from the rest of the world only in their 
abnormal consciousness of their own absurdity, and in the fact that they 
are most unnecessarily surprised at finding that such clever people 
should be such fools.—Fnglish paper. 


— oe 


THACKERAY AND DICKENS. 


Mr. Masson, in the course of his lectures on Novels and Novelists, thus 
speake of these two writers and their styles: 


“With the two writers, according to the serial system, it seems to be, 
whether by arrang tor by ity, as with Castor aud Pollux; 
both cannot be above the horizon of the publishing world at once, and, 
when the one is there, the other takes his turn in Tartarus. But whether 
simultaneously visible or alternate, the two are now so closely associated 
in the public mind that whenever the one is mentioned the other is 
thought of. It is now Dicken: and Thackeray, Thackeray and Dickens, 
all the world over, Nay, not content with associating them, people have 
got into the habit of contrasting them and =e, them in opposition to 
each other. There is a Dickens faction, and there is a Thackeray faction ; 
and there is no debate more common, wherever literary talk goes on, 
than the debate as to the respective merits of Dickens and Thackeray, 
Perhaps there is a certain ungraciousness in our thus always comparing 
and contrasting the two writers. We ought to be bat too glad that we 
have such a pair of ig ge yet living and in their oes to cheer 
oa against each other. I felt this strongly once when I saw the two 
men together. The occasion was historic. It was in June, 1857 ; the 
place was Norwood Cemetery. A multitude had gathered there to bury 
a man known to both of them, and who had known both of them well—a 
man whom we have had incidentally to name as holding a place, in some 
respects peculiar, in the class of writers to which “ey belong, though his 
most effective place was in a kindred department of literature ; a man, 
too, of whom I will say that, let the jadgment on his remaining writings 
be permanently what it may, and let tongues have spoken of him this or 
that way, there breathed not, to my knowledge, within the unwholesome 
bounds of what is specially London, any one in whose actual person there 
was more of the pith of energy at its tensest, of that which in a given 
myriad anywhere distinguishes the one. How like a little Nelson he 
stood, dashing back his hair, and quivering for the verbal combat! The 
flash of bis wit, ia which one quality the had not bis match, was 
but the manifestation easiest to be observed of a mind compact of sense 
and information, and of a soul generous and on fire. And now all that 
remained of Jerrold was enclored within the leadea coffin which entered 
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city had two such men still known to its streete ; why too curiously 
stitute comparison between them !”’ 

And of their styles :— 

“* Dickens,’ I then eaid, ‘can give you a | pro 
of the rural ps pig earth io its summer or in its winter dress, with a 
bit of water a village spire in it; he can give you, what painters 
seldom attempt, Weed patch of flat country by night, with the red 
trail of a railway-train traversing the darkness ; he can succeed in a sea- 
piece ; he can describe the crowded ot of a city, or the main street 
of a country town, by night or by day ; he can paint a garden, 
the interior of a cathedral, or photograph the interior of a hut or of a 
drawing-room ; he can even be minute in his delineations of single ar- 
ticles of dress or of furniture. Take him again in the Figure fo 
ment. Here he can be an animal painter, with , when he! 
as witness his dogs, ponies and ravens; he can be a historical painter, 
as witness his deseription of the Gordon Riots ; he can be a caricaturist, 
like Leech ; he can give you a bit of village-life with Wiikie ; he can 
a a haggard scene of low city life, so as to remind one of some of the 

atch artists, or a pleasant family scene, gay or sentimental, reminding 
one of Maclise, or of Frank Stone ; he can body forth romantic concep- 
tions of terror or beauty that have arisen in bis i nation ; he can 
compose a fantastic fairy piece ; be can even succeed in a dream or al- 


E 


legory, where the figures are hardly human. The range of Thac’ . 
on the other hand, is more restricted, In the landscape department, he 
can give you a quiet little bit of back , such as a®park, a clamp 


of trees, or the vicinity of a country- with a village seeo in the 
sunset ; a London street also, by night or by day, is familiar to his eye ; 
but, on the whole, his scenes are Jaid in those more habitual places of 
resort where the business or the pleasure of aristocratic or middle-class 
society goes on—a pillared clubhouse in Pall Mall, the box or pit of a 


to | theatre, a brilliant reception room, in Mayfair, a public dancing-room, a 
newspaper office, a in Paternoster Row, the interior of a married 
maa’s And his choice 


house, or a bachelor’s chambers In the Temple. 
the life Men and women as they are, and 

in the oe circles A a, a, and 
objects of Mr. Thackeray’s pencil ; and in his delinea- 
unite the irmierp te fierce characteristics of 
aclise, and not a little of 

charm us in the groups 
ior ware, clearness, 


‘ ’—to which, for visual weirdlineas, there is nothing com- 
the purahe fe the pages of his rival.” 


A 
THE VALUE OF A SONG. 

A bibliopolic friend, of mach experience in the profession, used to taik 
of writing a book under the title of The Calamities of Publishers, as & sort 
of offeet against MreDisraeli’s Calamities of Authors. Certes, authors and 
publishers are two sets of who produce no small amount of pain 
and misery te each other ; it might be difficult to say on which side of the 
joint account the balance lies. One great cause of grief to the publish- 
er would probably have been stated by our friend thus : author sells pub- 
lisher a copyright for a sum of money ; when the speculation turns out 
well, author feels cheated ; when i!l, nobody thinks author cheats. From 
this simple, bat, it must be admitted, partial way of viewing the bargains 


the two parties, arises a pretty general habit of diug publishers 
< rethere en eamanvald Feataon—s frame of thinking extremely apt 
to damage them in the making of acts of parliament. - 

The law of copyright seems purposely surrounded with difficulties for 
the publisher, in to establish means for circumventing bim. It does 
not very clearly from the various statates on the subject, that he 
ean have a ee ee oe ment from the 
author, two witnesses. the effect of this. An author 
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Woe ith ats 
The Albion. 








ve the of assignment without a far- 
. of an author may have consisted of contriba- 
tions to a work ; may have been mere editorial work, a sentence added 
bere and there ; or it may have been work executed under a salary de- 
signed to cover all obligation. In these circumstances, getting assign- 
meats for everything isin a manner impossible. Yet author 

and, unfortunately, there are such persons, though it seems to be 
among:t the “ facts not generally known” —is under the temptation to 
extort or sue for further remuneration, on the plea of the want of assiga- 
ment. Nor is iniquitous inteation necessary to visit an unfortunate pub- 
lisher with th’s harassment: a mistaken sense of right may come to pre- 
cisely the same effect. 

A case has just finished its course through the law-courts, which power- 
fully illastraies the wretched character of the copyright laws for pro- 
tection of the ri ts of pablish An auth sold a song for two 

two ebillings, and granted a receipt as for the copyright of it, 

t without giving a formal assignment. (Think of a formal deed with 
witnesses about such a bargain!) The publication was successful. ‘The 
authoress, probably feeling, as asual, that she had been defrauded of ber 
proper profits, assumed to herself the privilege of selling the same right 
of publishing to another tradesman, and felt protected by law in —s 
80, as there had been no assignment in the first instance. The origina 
publisber raised an action in the Scotch courts against the second one, 
and the authoress came in as a defender. In July 1855, a jury decided 
that the receipt was a sufficient evidence of copyright. Not satisfied with 
this result, the defenders brought forward a bill of exceptions and motion 
for a new trial, and, to the great amusement of the whole * Outer- 
house,” the song of the Old Arm chair was once more under judgment in 
May 1856. The second trial ended as the first had done. The lords de- 
cided that a deed of assigoment was not, in the present state of the law, 
required. One sagaciously pointed out that, in baakruptcy, sequestra- 
tion, marriage, and succession, copyrights would undoubtedly be trans- 
ferred without any such deed. How, then, could it be held as essential ? 

This last decision was appealed from to the House of Lords ; and only 
the other day the case came forward in that august court, being appa- 
cently the first that was brought before Lord Chancellor Campbell. His 
Lordabip and Lord Brougham found that the bill of exceptions had been 
informally drawn, and therefore could not be sustained ; but they both 
eaid that, though the appeal thus failed merely on a pos of form, the 
merits of the case were with the respondent, who clearly was the pro- 
prietor of the copyright. The judgment of the court below was affirmed 
with costs. Now, here was the publisher at length, after six years of 
litigation, allowed to be the proprietor of an article of trifling value, 
which he had bond fide bought and paid for ; at what an expense of time, 
trouble, and probably money also—for costs are never wholly recovered 
—had he established his right! And here, too, is an authoress whom 
ewe have all reason to believe a respectable and well-intending person, 
led by the dubious state of the law, and aanly some confused sense 
of having suffered injustice, into a course of litigation involving the loss 








tly in want; be in payments beforehand: ; 
iy ; oy money uns 


known to bim, or which it appeared desirable to inspect. He pocpensls 
to pr d to the Continent on the g 1 understanding that the avail- 
able funds might be employed in the purchase of pict which he might 
consider eligible. The proposal was approved by the trustees at the 
bsequently by Treasury letter, dated 29th July, 
b on ti tinent accord- 











same mee and su 
1858. The following pi were he C 

ingly :—A half-length portrait of a Brescian nobleman, by Moretto; a 
small picture of St. Francis, Filippino Lippl ; a picture of St. Dominick, 
one en Oe sonnet abe t- 
ing a Piet& ; the “ Dead Christ,” with other figures, by Marco Palmez- 
zano; & bust portrait of a lady, by Battista Zelotti ; “ The Madonna 
adoring the Sleeping Child,” by Marco Basaiti ; « The Madonna and 
Child,” by Cima da — ; “ A Pieth,” by Carlo Crivelli. 

Sir Charles Eastlake o :—" Not collections alone, but single 
pictures of excellence and rarity, can be obtained only at a considerable 
outlay. Although the actual expenditure during the past year has been 
comparatively small, large offers have been made, as in vaio, for 
certain pictures ; and in order that there should be sufficient means for 
taking advantage of opportunities which may sometimes unexpectedly 
arise, it is not desirable whatever may be the balance now or for some 
years to come, to diminish the annual grant. Ia reviewing the ai- 
sitions made of late years, it will appear that the deficiency which had 
previously existed of specimens of ae Italian masters—a deficiency 
pointed out by the committee of the House of Commons in 1853—bas 
been in a great degree The addition of speci , whether of 
the Italian or Northern schools, of the great masters, and of the maturer 
periods of art, will be at once more difficult and more costly ; and this 
is another reason for not redacing the means at the disposal of the 
trustees,” 

A pictare of a blind man led by a girl, painted by J. L. Dickmans, 
bequeathed by Miss J. Clarke, was placed in the gallery in March last, 
and another, given by the late Mr. J. Kenyon, called “ Geraldine” (a 
half length figure), by W. Boxall, A-R.A., is to be placed or hang up at 
the South Kensington Museum. As soon as the new galleries at South 
Kensington are pleted, it is intended to place in the larger of those 
galleries a portion of the pictures now in Trafalgar-equare, as a tempo- 
rary arrangement, till the alterations pre to be made in the present 
National Gallery, on the removal of t yal Academy, can be carried 
out. By this means it is hoped that sufficient space will be gained to 
bang the pictures in Trafalgar-equare without undue crowding ; although 
it may not be possible, uvder the cireumstances, to arrange them quite 














systematically with regard to schools. Fourteen pictures were br name 
with glass in the year 1858, makng a total number of 64 in Trafalgar- 
square. Four pictures were varnished during the year : 553,766 = 
visited Trafalgar-equare last year, and 238,377 the pictures in Marlbo- 
rough House, now removed to Kensington. The highest price given for 
a picture last year was £641 for a Marco Basaiti (Florence), and £537 
for a Marco Palmezzano (Rome). The lowest was £200 for an Antonij 
Moro, bought in London. 








of many bundreds—possibly thousands—ot pounds, all about a little 
poetical composition, such as, we presume, is every day sold for no 
more than the sum in question, and all merely owing to a doubtful voice 
from a plurality of statutes as to something required to constitute liter- 
ty in a second owner. 
Arm chair will probably be a memorable case in both sections 
of the island ; bat its first effect ought to be to prompt a consolidated 


li property act, clearing the ground between author and publisher 
of much dubious matter now resting upon it.—Chambers’ pond July 30, 
——— 


THE TRAVELLING BROTHERS. 


Our readers will not have forgotten Capt. Strachey’s dispatch, which 
was received on the 28th of February ult., and was communicated by the 
Right Hon, Lord Stanley, then Secretary of State for India, and was 
listened to with much interest on account of the intelligence which it 
contained respecting the fate of M. Adolphe Schlagintweit, the Asiatic 
n supposed to have been murdered in Tibet, This 
dispatch left the matter in some doubt, albeit there was bat little room 
for hope, and the document closed with an opinion that “ it would be 
futile to discuss the chances of his ultimate escape, banging, as they do, 
on the of the vilest barbarians of Central Asia.” Messrs. Her- 
maon Robert Schlagintweit, the surviving brothers of this trinity of 

are now io this country, arranging the collections which 
have made for the Indian Government, and making all ee ee 
the in the of 


rations for oes of the _— work > 2 —_ mes 
their These gentlemen have prin vate - 
sation aechosina them res- 


of the various reports which bave reac! 
journeys and fate of their unfortanate brother, and the 
of evidence leaves little, if any, doubt that he was killed after 
having passed the Karakorim and Ktienltien in disguise, where no Euro- 
had ever travelled before, except bis brothers and himself. It ap- 
that he was killed either because he was recogaised for an officer 
of the East India Government, or because he had taken up the cause of 
some captive Bhot-Rajpits who were British snbjects, or because he was 
recognised as a Eu and fell by the bands of rome fanatic Mussal- 
mans. Notwi ing the exertions made, none of the MSS., drawings, 
or other collections amassed by M, Adolphe Schlagintweit have as yet 
been recovered ; but the surviving brothers recommended means where- 
by they deem it not only possible, but probable, that these treasures may 
ve recovered 
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The short career of these brothers Schlagintweit furnishes, indeed, a 
remarkable example of what may be done by intelligence and persever- 
. The age of the eldest of them, M. Hermann, does not now exceed 
thirty-three years, and yet they have contrived to achieve enough to fill 
the ordinary measure of life allotted to most men. When students at 
Berlin, they attracted the notice of Baron Von Humboldt, and after they 
had proved their capacities for scientific travelling by a journey in the 
Alps, which lied ia the publication of two valuable volumes, “ Re- 
searches on the Physical Geography of the Alps,’’ the patriarch of Ger- 
man aod of European science recommended them to the notice of the 
Hon. East India Company, by whom they were sent to make certain ex- 
plorations in Southern and Central Asia. The consequence of this was, 
that they were employed accordingly, and in September 1854 they set 
out upon their extensive travels. During the next three years the ex- 
tent of country covered by the Schlagintweits reached from 5 deg. north 
lat. to 38 deg., from 66 deg. long. to 96 deg. From Ceylon to Kash- 
gar, and from Scind to Assam, these enterprising travellers beat their 
steps, observing, drawing, and collecting with an industry as marvellous 
as it was commendable. Their journeys lasted three years, and in July 
1857 the two survivors, Hermano and Robert, arrived in England for the 
first time with the collections they bad made. 
Messrs. Be ener | ee eres are now in England, ar- 
ng ir collections in the Museums of the East Io- 
Py pen The poe of their travels is in course of being printed, and 
will ere long be published by Mesers. Brockhaus of Leipzig, and Mr. 
Triiboer ot hoodtn, It baad anager “ nine Seones quarto, and will be 
accompan two collections arge chromo-lithograpbic illustra- 
tions, consisting of eighty views in India, the tw ped Central 
Asia, the size of which will be about thirty inches by eighteen. We 
have examind some of these drawin can assure the reader that 
their artistic merit is very high and they serve to give an admira- 
ble idea of ihe scenery which they are intended to represent. The price 
of this magnificent book of travels, inclading the collection of chromo- 
jtibegregte, will be about £30, In addition to these materials, the 
Messrs. Seblagintweit have collected 700 a on of scenery and build- 
ings ; and they propose to Brockhaus to publish a few copies of these, 
reproduced by photography, and coloured over, for those who may be 
fortunate enough to be able to buy them. These drawings, a catalogue 
of which is before us, include views in the great [ndian peninsula, and in 
High Asia, the Himalaya, Thibet, and Turkistan, Karakorim, Ladak, 
&c. Besides these, they have collected a large numberof casts of heads, 
st Soren lok Sek, Se. pareors of ethnological comparison. These 
consist of 270 casts of the and thirty-one of bands and feet, compris- 
ing casts of Brabmans, Rajpits, Gorkhas, Pahari-and Bhot-Rajpute, 
Bais, Sudras, Hindus, Aborigines, Musealmaos, Tibetans, the Foreiga 
Be ky 5 Se one ee Turk ; Laas LA by Asia. Complete sets 
ve by galvanop ts of copper, and are 
made accesrible to public institations and museums. A more noble and 
magnificent undertaking, more perfectly carried out, than this t jour- 
ney of the Messrs. Scblagiatweit, it would be difficult to ve.— Lon- 
don Critic, July 23. 





= 
Tax National GaLLexy.—The follow ing is an official account of the 


tares since the 3lst of March, 18568 :—A trait of Jeanne 
tAreel, by Antooy Moto, was with te sauoton of the 


trustees, and 

of the Treasary, from Mr. C, J. Nieuwenbuys in June, 1858. 
At a meeting of the trastees on the 19th of July, 1 Sir C. E. East- 
submitted a list of various pictares oa the Continent, either already 


Tue Apray or Brrrish Novers,—“ The Britisa Museum authorities 
cannot be sure that they receive copies of all the novels published in the 
British Islands ; bat it is likely that their collection is more complete, for 
the period with which we are now concerned, than any other that exists. 
Now, I have been informed that the number of novels standing on the 
shelves of the British Museum Library as having been published in Bri- 
tain in the year 1820—i. «. when the Waverley Novels were at the height 
of their popularity—is 26 in all, counting 76 volumes; that, ten years 
later, or in 1830, when the Waverley series was nearly finished, the yield 
to the Library in this department had increased to 101 books, or 205 
volumes within the year ; that, twenty years later, or in 1850, the yield 
was 98 books or 210 volumes ; and that for the year 1856, the yield was 
88 books or 201 volames. Taking these data as approximately accurate, 
they give us the curious fact that the annual yield of British novels bad 
been quadrupled by the time of Scott's death as com with what it 
had been when be was in the middle of his Waverley series—baving 
risen from 26 a year, or a new novel yore | fortnight, to about 100 a 
year, or nearly two new novels every week; and, moreover, that this 
proportion of about 100 new novels every year, or two every week, have 
continued pretty steady since Scott’s death, or, if there has been any 
ebange, bas fallen off lately rather than increased. Making an average 
caleulation from these facts, I find that there may have been in all about 
3,000 novels, counting about 7,000 separate volumes, produced ia these 
islands since the ication ‘Waverley.’ And this pretty 
well with a calculation made on independent nds. Ia the London 

kk Catalogue, giving a classified Index of all books published in 
Great Britain from the year 1816 to the year 1851 inclusive, the novels 
or works of prose fiction ny = twerty-two pages, and amount to 
about 3,300 separate entries. In list, however, reprints of old novels 
as well as translations and reprints of imported novels are included. 
Balancing these against the of the six years, from 1852 to 
1857 inclusive, not emb in the Catal , I believe that my calca- 


lation, as jast stated, may pass as near the “trath.”— Mr. Masson's British 
Novelists and their Styles, 
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Tse Dank Sipe or Triat sy Jury.—A barrister of the Middle Tem- 

ple, Mr. Joseph Brown, has published a pamphlet to expose the errors 
of juries. He thus paints their partialities : 
** What chance has a defendant of fair play from a jary where national 
or religious prejudice envelops the case? Does any one believe that the 
verdict in the prosecution of Dr. Achilli against Dr. Newman would have 
been given by a jury of Roman Catholics? How long is it since an Irish 
jury found a verdict of wilful murder ost Lord Joho Russell because 
a poor man had fallen a victim to a national famine ; or refused to con- 
vict the notorious Phwaix conspiratorsat Tralee? loa many parts of Ire- 
land it is next to impossible to get a conviction of the assassins who exe- 
cute the dark and bloody decrees of Whiteboys and Ribboomen. Oa the 
other hand, when popular feeling is strongly excited against the accused, 
the jary becomes a blind instrument of vengeance. Every one of the ju- 
dicial ders and conficcations committed under Charles II. was com- 
mitted by means of a jury. Look again at civil causes—what chance has 
a railway company at this moment of defending successfully any claim 
which arises out of an accident oa their line? Common juries seem un- 
able to distinguish between the importunities of compassion and the de- 
mands of A poor man who rans against a cart and gets his leg 
broken by bis own neglect, usually obtains a verdict against the owner, 
especially if he is wealthy. If the man is killed and his widow sues, the 
defence is yet more hopeless, Certain classes of litigants are half-beaten 
by their name and occupation before they come into Court. Common 
juries and Sheriff's juries generally look upon an honest lawyer as quite 
a black swan. Their creed is that no ought to go to law him- 
self—that aries’ bills must be taxed—that candidates at elections 
must pay all demands that may be sent into them—that bill-discounters 
are r™ — a 

“Al partialities are saved up for brother chips—for carpenters, 
builders, tailors, shoemakers, aad sack like lnnocenta, who are booked to 
win the moment they enter the course with a gentleman to contest the 

of their bills or bis liability to pay. I have very rarely 
seen an instance of a gentleman successfully resisting the demand of a 
tradesman on the ground of exorbitancy.” 

These prejudices are even better known here than in England. The 
remedy proposed by the present writer is that all matters of fact should 
be determined by a judge ekilled to weigh evidence by long experience, 
aod fortified ast the tricks of forensic eloquence by having learned 
and practised them bimself, and that tbe institution of trial oy ary, ex- 
cept in cases where public liberty is coucetned, shoald be abolished, and 
“ thrown aside into the huge heap of antique legal lumber.” 

















A Rive on Tus “ Cow Catcuer.”—Mr. N. P. Willis gives his experi- 
ence of a novel way of taking an airing, in the following amusing para- 
graph of a recent letter to the Home Journal : 

We bad reacsed Martinsburg, on oar return—retracing in sixteen 
hours the four days’ route of exploration, and, of course, travelling at 
full railroad apeed—when our kind official entertainer, Prescott Smith, 
es to the front of the engine, asked if I would like to ride there. 

he thought delighted me, of course ; and I took my seat at once on the 
sort of iron wedge, in front of the locomotive, built for throwing to 


4 the right or left any number of stray cattle on the track. With the sao 


intensely bright and the thermometer 1! day at nivety-four 


y 
iron seat was not the coolest, ard the glowing admiration of the 
around io the few minutes 





Well—the iron steed gave his accustomed snort which it takes pretty 

ear-drams to enjoy as you sit his explosive dia- 

ph ), and off began to rattle the fore- we bestrided. Behind 
gl the streets and people of Martinsburgh, and the hot air along 
with them—for, to our exquisite delight, it grew cool enough, in the 
second or third minute. Smoke, cinders, and eecond-hand atmosphere, 
were all fanned to the rear. With the accelerated the ra-h of air 
was a strife of unseen caresses, a m pabephy widens fon | 
the hair upon one’s tem and pall SS ae one’s 
beard, like a og daughters of as—(a little imagina- 
tive, perhaps, but remem! were three authors on the cow- 


cateber!)—while the bandkerchief with which I endeavoured 
80 
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my nose was forced up my nostrils as to make me sneeze. 

“ sleepers,” or braces across the track, at first separate and distinct, 
confused into a solid plank. Cow after cow came in sight, ont. a 
next instant, bad a narrow escape of our rather-be-exoused 


pig after pig. idem—idem flocks of sheep, grazing horses, dranken men 
and Irish children. What a gauntlet of accidents runs a common cow- 
catcher, to be sure ! 

But, to be thus tele in one’s hat and boots strangely removes 
some of one’s early prejadi The way we jumped chasms and skim- 
med ponds—popped across rivers and cleft open hills—shot into caverns 
and under mountains, and spun away on the other side as if nothing had 
happened—skirted precipices aud rounded bluffs—all at the same pace 
and with no manner of recognition of mortal man’s commoa hindrance 
and obstacle. Why, it amounted to “a flight of fancy!” It was 
thought-travel—ghost-flitting—angel’s remy fre (or ra “ Adam's 
Express” before the fall)—a realization, in fact, of two of my own once 
imaginative questions, in an early poem : 

Are ye thought-rapid? Can ye fly as far, 

‘As instant os a thought ? sted 
To which any rider on the cow-catcher of the “Baltimore and Ohio” 
would now answer “ Yes-sir-ee !” 





Tue New Carueprat iv Berr.-+The project of a new cathedral for 
Berlin bas for many years been a favourite idea, and occupied the anx- 
ious thoughts of the ing of Prussia ; and be has had from time to time 
various proj from di t ies, professional and diletanti. These, 
however, seem to have been superseded by the design of Herr Sttiler, his 
favourite architect, who bas commenced carrying it into execution. In 
pvint of scale it will be a very considerable monument, and the artist has 
sought, by the adoption of a style which recals neither of the other me- 
tropolitan cathedrals of Europe, to free himself from the suspicion of pla- 
giariem. In such a case, b er, the architect mast be justified by 
success for daring to break through the trammels of precedent, and 
serting a liberty which may, perbaps, be accused of being a license. 
a building of such im there are two leading 
originality and 1 combinations of the whole as a composition, 
the beauty of the details. The London Builder, judging from a small 
lustration doubts whether the style or the combination of the parts, 
there presented, admit of that elevation of sentiment and impressiveness 
of character £0 essential to an ecclesiastical building of the very hi 
clase}, and above all a vigorous treatment of the subject is of the hi 
consequence, for the absence of which even immense sizecan hardly com- 
pensate. The grace of Herr Stiiler’s taste will produce many pleasing 
combinations and el t rendering of paris; bat mach stady will be 
necessary to make the present design, as a whole, come up to the 
mark. 
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Lirerary Saeep axp Goats.—Thomas Carlyle writes of the “ 
and goats” of mankind in a letter addressed to Mr. Allibone, of Phila- 
delphia, written in acknowledgment of the receipt of a ?, of his Dic- 
tionary of Authors : “ There seems to be no doubt the book will be welcome 
to innumerable reading beings, and tell them much that they wish to 
know ; to me, the one fault was, that, like the Apostle Paual’s sheet of 
Beasts, it took in “ the clean and the unclean’’—and thereby became of 
such unchangeable bulk, to say no more. Readers are not yet a 
the fact, but a fact it is of daily increasing magnitude, and already 
rible importance to readers, that their first 
to be vigilantly, conseieatiously select ; to know everywhere, 
books, like human souls, are actually divided into what we may 
“ sheep and goats’’—the latter put inexorably on the hand of 
Judge ; and tending, ote them, at all moments, whither 
kaow ; and much to be a ee eS 
creatures! This is candidly my verdict; and I regret to you 
not well like it ; nor, as you perceive, had I any wish to produce it, 
summoned.” 
oA ane Lear.—A gentleman of Beverley was out 

y morning ride on one of his hunters, when, on a 
stall in the Market-place, he asked the “bow 4 
“ A penny, sir, and payment for the broken pots.” The rider ( 
thorough English sportsman of true game, and who has figured 
a welter race and frequently been one of the select few “ in at the 
after many a gallant run), immediately put his thorough-bred at 
crockery establishment, and, nothing daunted, charged it ina 
steeple-chase style, but the animal jumping short with his hind 
caught the nappery ware, and fractured about a sovereign’s worth. A 
bill for the amount was speedily sent in to the gentleman, and as speedily 
and cheerfully discharged.— Yorkshire Gazette. 
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Tue Gariic iy ree Casmet.—Mr. Layard, at a recent public dinner 
given in Lis honour at York, expressed the opinion that “ Lord Palmers 
ton is a very altered man to what he was a yearago. (Hear,bear.) He 
had bad the good sense to see that the time had come when the true 
Liberal party must be listened to; and he had actually bad the audaci! 
to leave two or three old Whig families out of the Cabinet—(laughter 
—and to offer office to two or three real Liberals. He (Mr. Layard) re- 
cently read in acookery book, as the conclusion of a recipe for a certain 
dish, ‘ Add two heads of garlic ; sufficient for you to know that it is there, 
but not enough for you to taste it.’ He f that Lord Palmerston had 
that recipe in his mind when he set about making his recent Cabinet 
dish.” (Load laughter.) 


ArtiriciaL Licut oy Vecetation.—Some inquiry on this sabject hav- 
log been made, a correspondent of an Eaglish paper writes,—“ ted 
vegetables in a place where daylight could not penetrate, over which I 
suspended a | oil lamp, with a reflector to throw the light upon 
the plants. They have grown up a beautiful dark green. I have also 
lighted a greenbouse with lamps every night, and fiad it not only in- 
creases vegetation, bat gives a beautiful deep tinge to the plaats.” 








Tue SterHenson Monument, By Mr. Lovcu.—-The monument consists 
of a brouze of 10 feet high, upon a say ee decreasing quadri- 
lateral’ base ging off a square area. The height of the su 
macs will be 15 feet. The figures of four athletic workmen, model 
from she life, fill up each corner of the area, and they are each typical. 
First, a forge worker, a common blacksmith, with his implements of 
trade, on whose labour all the grand works of the mighty engineer were 
based ; a second bearing a sample of the smooth rail ; a third with the 
locomotive engine ; and a fourth with the safety lamp, or, as the miners 
call it, “ Geordy.”—Lendon paper. 





ErrMo_ocy.—Sending vagrant words back to their own parish. It 
was said of Menage, that in requiring every word to surrender its pass- 
port, be not only inquired whence it came, bat whither it was going. 

An ancient grammariaa tells us that the Greek word do, to breathe, 


because, to inspire, and to expire, form the beginning and 
man’s life. This is a fine instance of iisteron préteron, or putting 
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epdless wanderings for the origin of the word danger, when it was diffi- 
cult aa it a viep without ttamting over its real etymology. We need 
pot go any farther back than the scige of Troy to discover it at once. 
After the capture of that city by the -known t of the wooden 
borse, an tse) ne ep ts Py ae Nene ot Virgil = twelve 
buodred years wards, throug) writings , it was cas 

 cnclaimn, whenever en fraud or trick was suspected, “ Danaos 


<r Are there 


gerit soy Greeks in this pretended horse ?”—meaning any 
cheat or im The phrase was soon proverbial, and with the be- 
bitual ind the Italians, was eventually contracted into one 





word, by taking the initial syllable of each ; 60 that whenever they smelt 

—— in English, or anticipated my 4 perils, they exclaimed, 

interrogatively, ‘‘ danger t” ocredible, that so obvious 

a derivation shoald have been overlooked by the most acute of our ety- 

mologists? Henceforth let us hear no more of the butcher and his 
fe 


knife. 

In searching for the signification of words, we are not, however. always 
to take them au pied de la lettre, or we might define a hypocrite to be a 
jadge of borses—a sycopbaat, asa —a beldam, as a haadsome lady 
—consideration, as a collection of stars—understanding, as a pair of 
shoes—and sincere, as unwaxed. Into these and similar errors, the en- 
lightened etymologist isin no fear of falling, for he will ever bear in 

ind the fundamental rule of bis art, viz., to pay little attention to con- 
sonants and none to vowels. Why should letters ob-truct him when he is 
considering things of such importance as words?—Tin Trumpet. 


Tux Iron E.eruant.—The locomotive steam engine has been called 
the iron horse. The hydraulic crane ought to be called the iron ele- 
any A hoge iron crane stands upon the quay at Newcastle, within a 

feet of the edge. A very thick chain hanging over the water may be 
taken to represent the elepbant’s trunk. At the foot of the crane is a 
small horizoatal dial with two fingers. A man or a boy turns one of the 
fingers to the right—the chain descends into the hold of a ship lying at 
anchor beneath. Another touch, the chain is still. Move one of the fia- 
gers to the left, and you see rising from the sbip’s hold a burden of many 
tons weight, which the chain raises from the ship above the level of the 
quay. Another touch of the finger, and the crane comes roand, and chain 
and heavy load describe part of a circle until the load is over its des- 
tined resting-place. Touch the finger again: all is stationary. Ano- 
ther slight movement, and the load is deposited. A child can direct and 
control the movemests, Every movement of the crane follows the dial 
with uoerring precision. If an error occurs, it is due to the head that di- 
rects, not to the power that works. That power is a drop of water. You 
hear no noise, except of the chain running down. There is no haste, no 
extra no uncertainty. All is impassibility and smoothness—a 
smoothness which begets complacency in the looker-on. The iron ele- 

ant woald lift a pin or a baby more safely or delicately than could a 

. In the London docks you may see him lift a bullock, or a tiger, 
or a bundle of them--or a few tons of irov, or wood, or of any other 
thing, and apparently with the same ease with which be would lift a baby. 
This machine is the invention of Sir William G. Armstrong, the inveator 
of the rifled cannon. 





Porson.—Of this celebrated scholar’s table-talk Mr. Rogers has given 
the following examples : “ Had I a carriage, and did I see a well-dressed 
on the road, I would always invite him io, and learn of him what 
could...... XIV. was the son of Anne of Austria by Cardinal 
The man in the iron mask was Anue’s eldest son—I have no 
Two pariies must it to the publication of a book, 
the Public as well as the Author......Mr, Pitt conceives his sentences 
before he utters them. Mr. Fox throws himeelf into the middle of bis, 
and leaves it to God Almighty to get him out again...... When Prome- 
made man, be had used up all the water in making other animals ; 
80 he mingled his clay with tears......Of Mackintosh : He means to get 
Interest for bis Principal......Of Sheridan: He is a promising fellow 
All wit true reasoning......History of a Grand Hum in a 100 
Volumes folio,......1 love an octavo; the pages are soon read—the 
occar frequently. .....1f I had 3,000 Per Ann. : I would have 
& person constantly dressed, night and day, with fire and candle to at- 
tend upon me. (He is an uncertain sleeper.)......I had lived long be- 
fore I discovered that Wit was Trath......Wit is ia general the finest 
sense in the World. - We all speak in metaphors. Those who ap- 
pear not to do it, only use those which are worn out, and are overlooked 
as metaphors. The origioal fellow is therefore regarded as only witty ; 
and the dull are consulted as the wise.”’ 








Tas Lapy wira tae Woopven Lec.—On the Norfolk circuit Lee was 
retained for the atiff in an action for breach of promise of m . 
the brief was brought him, he inquired if the lady for whose in- 

he was to redress was looking. “ Very handsome, in- 
, sir!” was answer of Helen’s attorney. “ Thea, sir,” replied 
» “ I beg you will request her to be in court, and in a place where 
can be seen.” The attorney sed compliance ; and the lady in 
accordance with Lee’s wishes, her seat ia a conspicuous place. Lee, 
in addressing the jury, did not fail to insist with great warmth on the 
abominable ernel:y “ which had been exercised towards the lovely and 
female” before them, and did not sit down till be had succeeded 

in working up their feelings to the desired poiat. The counsel on the 
other side, however, speedily broke the spzll with which Lee had en- 
chanted the jury, by observing that his learned friend, io deecribing the 
| ery bey a beaaty of the plaintiff bad not mentioned one fact, namely, 
the lady had a wooden leg! The court was convulsed with laugh- 

ter, while Lee, who was ignorant of this circumstance, looked aghast ; 
and the jury, ashamed of the influeace that mere eloquence had had 
upon them, returned a verdict for the defendant—Polson’s Law and 
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A Picrors or Capz Lire.—You dine ina parlour which looks to the 
Plaza, but ruas back very deep into the house ; and the table is placed 
80 as to command the central marble paved court round which all the 
rooms run, asd to have a view of everyone who comes into the house ; 
the door of the room is open, and very often the mistress bas something 
to say to those who pass. Before dinaer is well over, eallers begin 10 
drop io, and perbaps sit down to table and take tome sweets ; then all ad- 
journ to the window, and take seats looking into the square, on a level 
— the = oot gz oy terd — ladies came in, a mother with 

wo youn, ters, pretty, smart specimens of Andalusian 

belles. The two senoritas perched themselves in the corners of the wia- 
dow-sill, and we seniors sat round. The dialogue of the ladies, thoagh I 
did not half understand i 





pa 

each delivering bereelf, 
then another up the conversation in 

the same way—beads, hands, and fans all working and helping the ar- 

gument. They werediscussing the moral of “ Don Juan Tenorio.” —La- 

ters from Spain. 





A. H. Eosman, of Steitin, 
substitute for steam, carbonic acid in the solid form, and anticipates that 
ie Gietqwery (2) will lead to the navigation of the with bal- 
It is nearly a quarter of a century sioce Thilorier succeeded 
solid carbonic acid, and the process of making it bas since 
ified by Faraday and Na:terer, Faraday bas stated that 
i 


between the rise of poli y 
ciples of commercial interchange which Albuq 
laid down ic the Eastern seas. — Edinburgh 
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PROBLEM No. 554. By Joun Garpyer, of Brooklyn. 
BLACK. 














Soxivrion to Prosiem No. 553. 


White. 
L KitQ@3s. 
2. ~ 95s 
3. Q or Kt checkmates. 











Black. 
B to Q7( 
Anything. 


and although minus a piece for two pawns Black has a fine attackin 


! ig position. 
jd not take B Pawo owing to the check with Koight 
for should . 





best). 


The following interesting GAME was pla recently at Brooklyn by Messrs. 
sous and Endal! opposed to Messrs. Belden, Worth, and Perrin in consulta- 
on. 
(xune’s KNIGHT'S GAMBIT.) 

White. Black. White. Black. 

L. & E. B., W. & P. L. & E. B., W. & P. 
1 PteK4 PtoK4 $81 Ktto K B3 KttoQ Kt5 
2PteoKB4 P tks P oS Oks 3 AAG 
3 KKtt»)B3 P to K Kt4 33 of Nh t tke Kt 
4 BwQBa Btw K Kt 2 4 +4 t tks P ch 
5 PtoQ4 $4 4h 36 KtoR Rtks K BP 
6 Castles PtwKR3 36 Kt tks QRP toQKts 
seene? K KttoK2 37 Rtks R ch tks R 
8 PwKS PtwQé Sez R38 (e) KttoQB7 
9 BtoQs pe St 39 QtoQ Kt2 Rto 
10 Btks B t tks B 40 RtoQ Kt PtwoQKt3 
11 QwQ3 hs 2 41 KttoQ Kt3 } Ay tale 
12 QKtwR3 teQRs és. 2 K to Kt 
13 QKttoB?2 QKttoBs 48 PwQRS oe 
l4 ante Castles Q R 44 P tks P Kt tks 
6 PtoQ Kt4é P to K Kt6 45 KttoR5 pete 
16 Kt to K sq B tks K P (a) peda = t 
17 Btks BP B tks B 47 R tks Kt ch to QR2 
18 Rtks B Sues 48 Q tks Q R tks 
19 Kt to K 3 Q Est 2 42 BQ ks (f) Bwegee 
20 R tks Kt P toK B4 60 K to Kt PtoKR4 
21. RtoK B4 Rto K Kt 51 KtoB2 PwR5 
shane Kt to K Kt3 62 Pwo RS Rto K Kt6 
23 Rw BS Ktto K 2 4st bt PwKB6 
Het Py tQR4 54 RtoK Kta4 R tks P ch 
25 PwQBa K KtwK5 565 K tks P RwQB?2 
26 P tks P K Kt to Kt4 54 Rtks P KtwQkKts 
27 RtoB PwK B65 57 RwWKRS KtwQB?2 
28 KttoQB4()) QKttksQOP 58 PtoR4(g) KtwoQ2 
Boke Bic) QtwK3 59 PtoRS KwK3 
30 PtoQKteé Rw K Kt2 60 KwKB4 KtwK BS 

And after a few moves the Game was drawn. 

This well contested Game occupied three sittings, each of upwards of four 
hours’ duration. 

(a) Rather bold for a consultation Game. Had White the 
following would have been the probable line of Sto sree 6, 
11. P tke B Kt tke P 
1 Qwk2 QRwK 


—(b) White evidently coal 
atR oe Insid: ! Black remove the Kni,zht he loses bis Queen 
—(d) should have played Q tv K 7 with a won Game, 

CEs Bias oo. dunn. Sinbad to KT 

33. P to Ki 3 (bes) | tks P 

M4. P tks P Kt to R6 ch 

%&. Kw B tks P and wine. 
(e) This position of the Game is well played by White and requires to be met 
with care.—( f) Black King is so entirely excluded from the contest that 
White undoubtedly bave won, but succeeded, by careful play 
in drawing a Game which appeared hopeless—(g) Losing time K K4 
was we think the correct move. 





~ SPECIAL NOTICE. 


FP. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 


That they have received, and bave now 
being made to order for their Fall and 


io 
Winter 


Sales, 


Biore, iT 
£ Gemolete Assortment of New Goods, 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUPFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND.) 


Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality in 
‘lothing. 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
567 Walker Street, New York. 
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PROTESTANT FRENCH INSTITUTE 
Fos YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
No. 48 EAST TWENTY-FUURTH STREET, New York, 


AEDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
med on tbe 15th of SErTEKM 
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carbonic acid B ingnios aeieease, 6a acsaans of the Ligh » 
which emanates from oe eee ree Sa ctee Stato: these bo eothing 
equal to it in this respect. Ite vapour is said to have an enormous press- 
ure which increases with its temperature. At Z-ro, it is equal to 23 at- 
mospheres ; at 16 degrees, to 29 ; and at 32 degrees, to 38 
atmospheres. eee Sie ware enensaen 65 C0 eels oollin 
sufficient quantities ; but Natterer has succeeded in obtaining several 
pounds at once, and his 

atmospheres, We are not told the cost 
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University. 
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Dams, D.D, 
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ew York. 
Chancellor of 


Baltimore. 
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REMOVAL 


ROYAL ANCE COMPANY BAS 
T= INSURE REMOVED TO NO. 56 WALL STREET, 
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THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
ted by al Acts of the British Parliament, whereby 
the Mabliity of each Sharehoider is strictly Mmited to the 
amount Individually subscribed for by him.) 


FIVE POUND PREFERENTIAL SHARES. 
Guaranteed 8 per cent. by Ure English Government on the conditions 
herein specified. 
in work from the Governments of Great Britaia and the 
aanum, pective of le and other 


Fixed Income on the Cable, when 
nited States, messages. 


U 7 





ag Trafic arrangements with almost the entire 
Telegraphic System in America. 





£600,000 in Guaranteed Preferential Shares of 


share. 10s. share ‘ab) 
on application, and a further sum of 4 potty maa 


28 per share on 





DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—The Right Hon. JAMES STUART WORTLEY, Upper Sheen House, Mortlake. 
Vice Chairman—C. M. LAMPSON, 64 Queen Street, Cheapside, London. 
SAMUEL GURNEY, M.P., (Messrs. Overend, Gurney & Co.,) London. 
ROBERT DALGLISH, M.P., Glasgoe. 
FRANCIS LE BRETON, 3 Crosby rquare, London. 
J. W. BaETT, 2 Hanover Square, London. 
W. BROWN, (Mesers. Brown, Shipley & Co...) Liverpooi. 
Capt. A. T. HAMILTON, 12 Bolton Row, Picea. ily. 
GEORGK PEABODY, (Messrs. George Peabody & Oo.,) London. 
JOHN PENDER, Mouat Street, Manchester. 
Honorary Consulting Electrician—Prof. W. THOMSON, LL.D., Glasgow. 
Bngineer—LATIMER CLARE, ©. EB. 
Consulting Electrician—C. F. VARLEY. 
Secretary—GEORGE SAWARD. 
Bankere—THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Solicttore—F RESHFIELDS AND NEWMAN. 


Hoenorary Directors in America, 
B M. ARCHIBALD, HM. Coosul, New York. 
PETER COOPER, Merchant, New York. 
FRANCIS P. CORBIN, Virginia. 
CY&US W. FIELD, Merchant, New York. 
WILSON G HUNT, Merchant, New York. 
A. A. LOW, Merchant, New York. 
MATTHEW MORGAN, Backer, New York. 
WATTS SHERMAN, Banker, New York. 
The Hon, GEORGE E CARTLER, Quebec, Lower Cinada. 
The Hon, JOHN ROSS, Toronto, Upper Canada. 
The Hon. JOHN ROBERTSON, &. John, New Brunswick. 
WILLIAM CUNARD, (Messrs. Samuel Cunard & Co.,) Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


Cc © 
the highest eminence in their 
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ROBERT STEPHENSON, M.P., F.R.8., &0., London. 
ISAMBARD K. BRUNEL, F.R.S., &c., “ 
EDWIN CLARK, ©.E., 

G. P. BIDDER, ©.E., 

JOHN HAWKSHAW, C.E., F.R.S,, 
JAMES A. LONGRIDGE, ©.E., 
PROFESSOR WHEATSTONE, F.R.8., “ 
WILLIAM ALLEN MILLER, M.D., F.B.8., 

Prof. 8. ¥. B, MORSE, LL.D., 
Prof. JOSEPH HENRY, LL.D, 8 
Prof. A. D. BACHE, LL.D., Sapt. U. 8. Coast Survey, 
Commander M. F. MAURY, LL.D, U.8 N., Observatory, 
W. E. EVERETT, Chief Engineer, U.8.N., New York. 
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jected before iis submergence. a loss, and still greater dis- 
. eriging Stensholtanes bei the Directors Sanguine 
to the ey 5 ads - 
Tas Su) — BOW ABOUT TO BE ISSUED Wha WOT Be 
AFFECTSD BY THE PIRs? 
The Prefe = Somat of on Baron of £8 p sare, 
| ts proposed to cent. : Share to accompany 
Heaiioa for the - 4 farther sum of St per Beare on allotment. » 
7 Shares will have all of Pp Shares in the ArLaN. 


said Capital uf £600.00, or so much thereof as may ‘ to time be issued. 

be and Is hereby cons’: uted Preferentia! Capital of the aaasee tee steraet, 
thereia shall be entitled to rreeive upoo the amonats from time \o me 

a Dividend of 8 per cent. per annum, payable haif yearly, out of ihe baiance of 


8 per cent. shall have been paid on each Preferential Sheres, all 
shall next become enti! to a dividend of 4 
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Iu addi'ton to tbe fixed annual subsidies already spoken of, the ArLawtic TeLecrsra Uom- 
PASY wil, by means of this ovmnection, enjoy special reference to reduc- 
in T ang © ae ps oe thr "' messages over the 
tinent of N. meriea. enabiing them to serve the lic in a manner that cannot 
competed with, and at a profit to themselves which could no’ be attained by any other Com- 


pany. 
The construction of the next and future Cables will, in many essential particulars, differ 
t. 
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Mmessaves at twice (he rate that bas lately been Cable. 
will enter into no ecgagement cr costract without seeking the mature ad- 
vice of 1 and practics! aw berides whose names are herewith published. 
This wili le them to decide wih confidepce upon the external and consirucion 
the Cable, its +pecific gravity, iis insulation, and the size of its conduct 
The directors are [uily alive to uhe importance of s prudent 
that a sam fer less than that which power bas been taken to 

fi b of the Cable , but the 
Wiil be to secure th€ MOST PERFECT AND THE BRST MANUFACTURED 
STRUCTED. 














‘ewfoundland 
97 Messages, 1,102 Words, containing {6,476 Letters. 
d to Valenti 


269 Messages, 2.640 Words, containing 13,743 Letters. 

Total, 366 Messeges, 3,042 Words, 20,219 Lettera 
Among these were Momaget the Queer to the President of jhe United States and 
bis ; the one 4 safety of tue steamer her matig ane 
colision wih ih arabs nnd to Messages for, ter ajent's lar Olee, which 
Sen we LBORGL bAWAMD, Secretary. 
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57 Beekman street. New York. 
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INSURANCE. 








SBCURITY 
PIRB INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Né, 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 


CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms. 
JOSEPH WALKER, President. 
THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary 


DIRE: TORS. 
Josura Wainer, Ricusen P. Baure, We. Darwurocs, Gzoncs H, Beran, 
Joun — S. 7. Vanerrure, Ebu'’p. W. Contras, Eowarp Caouwatt, 
Rossrt L. Cass, Joun BR. Wiss, We, Bravsaut, Jr, Gone B. Guimmeut, 
Wa. H. Husser, Rost. L. Musxar, Surra Laweexce, Tuomas J. Ownn, 
Epwarp Wuers, We. Awen Botise, Jos. Lawnence, Awrsony P. Francis. 
Joun D. Wanner, L. B. Wruas, Samu. ©. Paxson, Samvet D. Bascoce, 
Bow.rp Mararrt, Joum Aven, D. Cromwatt, JomaTaan Opa, 
Hawey Bannow, Wussas F. Mort, E. J. Domxats, Rosset Bowss. 
Bowaap Haicar, Epwarp Woop, 





MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


ENTION IS INVITED TO THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
pres OFFERED BY THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INSURANCES BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N.Y. 
The amount of Capital, wer w §2,500,008. 
The yy ‘divided ano omens the insured 
at Capital tal secured and invested, the MUTUAL relates 
vison of Praia — tion ia uired of the assured beyond the it 
responsibilit ty can attach to the 





N Siv0 adie holders has just been declared, out of 
ee Rrbee er the last 9 it 2 Pr §ino, to the Capital. ’ 
TRUSTEES. 
H. Gauvseu, Perer Pore, Onas. H. Mansaa, Epwis Bartiert, 
SrRacus. Souvrt. Livinestor, Hana A. Cort, » 
Stare, Jr., Lous Loxvcr, Josera Fou.ns,Jr. Gores G. Hosson, 


i. ¥ Awtuony B. Nensox, Jacos R. Navies, U. A. Mugpocs, 
me Miia, ALFRED Setos, Jos. Gausann, Jr. Panoy R. Pres, 
Wuern’r. Gear, Wa. H. Newwas, P. Srmacuan, Cua 
L. J. B. Omarivia, Avex. M. Laweence, Sauvet M, Fox, 
Feso'o. G. Fostsx, Simon de Vieser, Joun A. Iseux, 


A, B. NRILSON, President. 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Secretary. ALFRED SETON, Vice-President. 


New York, November 1, 1858. 
STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOME STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 








ine nnees cepcesesercacccdheass encgsvecsecs $200,000. 
This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 
Dwelling Houses and Furni » Wareh Stores and Mer- 





chandise, Factories, Ships tn Port, &e. 
On the most favourable terms. 1) losses will be immediately adjusted. and promptly paid. 


Directors. 

Farperice R. Lex, Dewtow Pearsait, Avraep Moors. 
Sauce, Wuers, Cuantes J. Doves Bexsamux W. Frorp, 
Barrier Suita, ALONZO A. ALvoRD, A. Stewart Brack, 
Goumasos 1. Rv Geonce L Osson Siusom Apuanams, M.D 

us ERETT, RORGE BORNE it Apna 

Epwin Pirrson, aun. Weexs, J Ss 

oun A. Deveav. Heaney Sarecos, Coanetres B. Timpson, 
Haway J. Bow ANpRe Froment. J Humes. 


Josara H. Gopwi, 
FREDERICK R. LEE, President. 
Seugeetn 3. Penta, eee. ee CS Re. 
LIFE INSURANCE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL COMPANY, 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
Cégra. Gate Agog pts A, Ly at =o —e 5 See Fag 4 


oe Wail Streets wnvire, aoreanr 


METROPOLITAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 








Oman Cmpitad. onc ccc ccc cence wn ennnnncnenneunnnnes 

THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH “CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY 

those of only a phd companies, continues to insure all kinds of person- 

al , buildings, ships in and their cargoes, on terms as low as are 
with the security of insurers and the insured. 





DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 


Jossru B. Vauxcm, Marrm Bares, Jr., Grisert 8. Besceman, 
Laonarp ArPLesy, Dupueyr B. Fucus, Joun C. Henperson, 
Pasp'x H. Wo.corr, Cures L. Voss, Lorraw Freeman, 
Wu K. Srnone, Warren Devano, Jr., Epwarp Macomssr, 
AYLOR, Hawny V. Burien, Warson EB. Cass, 
amzs O. SuELpon, Josera B. Vannom,Jr., Cuances B. Arriesy, 


Danian Panisu, Jas. Lon. Grauam, Jr., Sam. D. Baaprorp, Jr., 
Gueraves A. Conoven, a R. MoIivarns, . 
DWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 
ROBERT C. RATHBONE, Assist. Sec’ y. 


AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


ROYAL “INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Office, 56 Wall Street. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
422,000,000 STERLING. OR $10,000,000. 
Paid up Capita! and Surplus, $3,000,000. 
4 SPECIAL FUND OF $250,000 HELD IN NEW YORK, 
TO MEET LOSSES. 


Losses in New York, and promptl 
tm abditien 02 tes Fine Denon, tae Gomnnen it 4 to transact 
LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
NEW YORK TRUSTEES. 





Adam Norrie, James McCall, Richard Irvin. 
—_ es MANAGEMENT. al 
’ A A orrie, 
Thos. '" Benj. B. Sherman, Francis Skiddy, 
W. Butler Duncan, Henry L. Routh, Henry Eyre. 
mae. "A. Smythe, George Moke. 


A. B. McDonald, Agent. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 





1 Dillon, J. W. Gerard, Junr. = Ladlam, 
ward Habicht, Caleb Barstow olbroke. 
Paul Spoftord, B. F. Wheelright, 

Soricrron—Robert J. Dillon. | Consuirive Cocnset—J. W. Gerard. 


are adjusted and paid without reference to London. 
a Renmin bo daily ot the Ofice in Wall Strest, between 1 and 2 


Sao ae 
A GUARANTEE FUN ah ong od & ‘roca Paid | 





FURNITURE, &c. 





sacabigesis* MUTUAL | 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, Wo. 94 BROADWAY. 


UARTERLY STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
oe oy Lagoa glee try uarter ending 30th April, 1859: 





aid... .$5',000 














fn f Ley in force ist January, 1859 . 
lesued during the Quarter 438 
11,431 
Deduet for forfeited, surrendered, cancelled, expired, and dead.......... mm 
Policies fo Genes et He 1, WED... cennvencresencernctsteercssoresecsensesene 11,280 

hieh 10,527 for the whole lif 
on rj 

26T 
Average amount of Insurance for each Policy of increase.............. $3,158°65 


I have carefully ined the ab and believe the same to be correct. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 








La Winstor, Joun V.L. Pavrs, Wruissu Moorz, 
J oeurm Buoxs, Rosset H. M'Cuspr, Isaac Gueen Pearsoy, 
Joun % Wiss J. Bowxer, Wuuas Berts, 

oun P. Yarverrow. Joun Wansworrs, ARDS, 
ty Harpe, Jous M. Srvuart Geonce R. Crarx, 





AMUBL Ba x. ’ 

W. Surra Brows, Ricuagp Parrics, Wuuan_ H. Porsau 

L Eposrrtos, Ezas Wa ernas H. Norton, 

Ho. HS fener x Re ? Wu.ss V. Brapr 

aviID ADLEY, eney . THE. Ld. . . 

W. E. =, 8. Wx. K. Strona, 
W. Braprorp, 


FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, Prestdent. 
Secretary, ISAAC ABBATT. erase HOMANS. 
Medical Examiner, MINTURN post, M 





PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, lll BROADWAY. 
MARINE AND INLAND INSURAN' 
ASSETS, 
= COMPANY bad) by A TO Bo. an mens ey BUSI. 
fob Aven ‘hws per Contr or Cnt bay on My vpT i sf 
-_ ALFRED pes Sb meapen President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 


FINANCIAL. 








MEEKS’ 
CABINET FURNITURE 
WAREROOMS, 
° 335 FOURTH STRUze, 
7 9en ee CORNER OF BROADWAY. 
JOHN MBEKS, 
Of the old firm of J. & J. W. MEEKS, 
Invites the attention of Furniture buyers to e large and elegant asssrtahent af Oabtnct 


Rooms, Libraries, &c., 


made from selected and well-eeasoned wood, in the latest and most approved styles, 
very reasonable prices. “ 





The well-known reputation of the late frm for making 
SUPERIOR CABINET FURNITURE 
will be fully sustained. 





FPURNITURE. 
RICH AND MEDIUM CLASS. 
at 


E. W. HUTCHINGS, 
475 Broadway, (up stairs,) now York, (between Broome and 


The assortment of pew and the PARLOUR, LIBRARY, 
ING and CHAMBER, of OOD) WALNUT, OAK aod Malog 44 


city. at warranted. 
PRICES WER than any other manufactory in the United States for the same class of 


A full assortment of every description of Furniture always on hand, or made to order, 
UNDER HIS PERSONAL SUPERINTENDENCE. cy ? 


E. W. 8. is now to execute Pao and te: 
ORNAMENTAL MANTELS, and FIRE PIBOES, with MIRRO 
other work connected with such styles of FURNISHING,—DESIGNS of CAAMES at 


at his Warerooms, as above. 





+ 
ARCHITECTURAL DECORATIONS, 
Plain and 
PEE SUBSCRIBER RESPECTFULLY ANNOUNCES THAT HE CONTINUES To 
jeonaben pappestod Geerwuth, sie; Haig and Soames Cables Work 
io Mirror and Picture Frames, Carving, Gilding, Paper 


GEORGE PLATT, 
Office and Manafactory, 327 and'329 fourth Avenue. 


INDIA RUBBER SPRING BED. 


EMOVAL TO 312 BROADWAY, ay BLOCK apeve STEWART’S, WHERE 
R we invite all who hav. ap neust etme, such an article to look at them. 


to buy, but shall be 
pe . any ad Soave 7 Ee you likethem. They are perfectly clean, sweet 





REMEMBER 312 BROADWAY. 


HOWE'S PATENT ELLIPTIC SPRING BED. 
WHAT IS SAID OF IT: 
“ Commends itself to every lover of easy "—N. ¥. EVANGELIST, 
“It needs only to be seen to be ted.” —N. ¥. TRIBUNE. 
“It will be universally used.”—J. ¥. TIMES. 
“ Has accomplished the object desired.”—HOME JOURNAL. 
uonnke foremost among modern inventions.”’— WASHINGTON INTEL- 


“ pact, @ ble, p le, cheap, cleanly, and delight 
ful.””—KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. i 
“It is precisely the article wanted.”"—NERCANTILE TIMES. 


The arse SPRING BED > be “procured of first class dealers throughout the 
United States and Canadas, or direct phd Retail price, from 96,50 according 
to width. For circulars aud further inf: errs 


GEO. Fe F. GRAY, oie -y ——» Tork. 
ew 


PORTABLE COAL GAS APPARATUS. 
IT I8 A FIXED FACT! 
T= Gas yy ob COMPANY eu A GREAT ee ey AND THEIR APPARA- 
the Ly +h to be seen in operation at 











E 
i 


St. Denis ay. Goraae Geb Wows Fourth Avenue, and 
office of the Compan Bros way 
“ for othe Sempany, Ho. S12 revs a ONE BROTHERS. Patentees. 





AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 
BANKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New York, 


S8UE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR reaver, AVAILABLE IN 
Ti ce creer Heme ‘Rorancuns of Far, Ute, Frnator and iene, 
correspondents. 





mOTRan | ss AMOR Eon, | — 





JOHN MUNROB & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
GANT, CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 


Street. 
OLE wie TRUNKS, DRESS SRUEES, 4c., FOR SUROFEAN aN 
Si Paris made Travelliag and Shopping Bags for Ladies and sad Genttonen's 





Rs 
FIVE MINUTE 
ICB CREAM PREEZERS, 
As for 1859. 
WITH STAMPED [RON COVERS AND BOTTOMS—TINNED. 
egy Pete tte es Se ae Scientifie principles. 
ethan, Weed & Ua tene ime Os oat tome Spy 
Sole Agents for the United States, 
E. KETCHUM & CO., 





FRANC HOLLAND, PORTUGA rr) 

GRRAT BRITAIN, BELOIUM, SWITZERLAND, Rusia 
IRELAND, SPALN oe ITALY, Swepen. 
ATHE! sernour : CONST ANTINOPL. AIRO 
ATEEANDRIA, JEROSALEM, ac. a ois 


Omics tm Row York, No. 6 Wall Street. 





cu., 
EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CoO, 
82 Broadway N. Y., 


ISPATOW AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNI4, OREGON AND THE SANDWI 
LANDS, by the Mail Steamers of the Gth and 2th of =e 


Sutangean GxSuan, Qrapen, onhtadeeeth Rinatete aieese® Onan. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 


BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORE 





MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, ao. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
SO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credite for TRAVELLERS. available in any part of the world. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
TLS AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE IS PROVIDED 








fer, collected free 
Drafts potas colleeted om Bagland, Ireland. Scotiand 
Outs eraome rele = 
rua eats "xo. a Wuniam Street, Now York. 
0, F. SMITH. 





BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 
CmaRLEston 


Issue Barx oF i 
of One 
in sums Foand Surting ent qywerts, peseble ot cay of tho Banks in Bocwane, Ine 





WILDER’S PATENT 
SALAMANDER SAFES, 
SECURED WITH 
The Best Patent Powder and Burgiar-Proof Locks. 
G. WILDER & CO., 
AGENTS FOR THE PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURERS, 
Depot, No. 191 Broadway, corner of Dey Street, 
NEW YORK. 
And No. 191 South Water Street, Chicago, TM. 
MANUFACTORY, THIRD AVENUE, COR. THIRTEENTH STREET, BROOKLYN. 
Norics. estan”) --1-  ~ ee Herring, 


BERRING’S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE-PROOF SAFES. 
W "erardedsoparts Mednis tthe Wort’ Pu, London USI, andthe ia Fay New 
ort, 1868, and are the only American Safes thai were awarded Medalsat be Lawton 

admitted to be 
are now nt we See iy td 
3S 4 


Sirs thane Fe to make and sell Her 





Manufacturers of Japanned and Planished Tin Ware, 
289 Pearl Street, New York. 


PREPARE FOR HOT WEATHER. 


WINSUIP’S 
SELF-VENTILATING REFRIGERATORS 
aRE THE ONLY 
PERFECT PRESERVERS FOR PROVISIONS OF ALL KINDS. 


BRAMHALL, HEDGE & CO., 
442 BROADWAY, 
BETWEEN HOWARD AND GRAND STREETS. 


ERATORS! REFRIGERATORS !! 
NEW YORK, BOSTON & PHILADELPHIA REFRIGERATORS. 
A fall assortment from the Best Makers. 
VARYING IN PRICE FROM 4TO 40 DOLLARS. 
FOR SALE at 
J. & C. meant | HOUSE FURNISHING 
601 Broadway, New York. 











WARE-ROOMS, 





The Largest and Most Complete Assortment 
mousse PURNISHING ARTICLES 
this country, is offered at the 





J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 BROADWAY. 
Have now on hand a full sapply of : 
RUSTIC FURNITURE, CANE bens 5: ee BRCNZED, AND PaINTED 
Japanned Bird Cages &c., &c., which are offered at the Lowest Prices. 
SILVER PLATED WARE. 
TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY. 








ersoas of Sedentary habit and oecupation—as Liwerary 
wee oTiaes Stoventante, Orc., end alos to Boye ond iris, Te a 
apparatus can be fastened to the wood-work of any Room, Office, Studio. 











PROPRIETORS 
{ ye room W. YOUNG & CO, 











August 0 





i 


